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Tn this article the author explains in some detail Gandhiji’s programme of social and 
economic reconstruction, and points out clearly that in our attempt to rebuild our society we 
must neither imitate the West nor ignore the fundamental and abiding elements in the genius 
and culture of our people.* 
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ARGELY since the revolution in Russia, planning and planned economy 
L have been in the forefront of topics for discussion. Although planned 
economy is new to the Occident it was the rule in the Orient. The whole 
of the Indian social order is a planned economy that has been functioning for 
centuries. It was designed to fulfil the requirements of people thousands of 
years ago and naturally it appears a misfit in certain places to meet the 
requirements of today. It is a monument to the far sight of the conceivers 
and to the soundness of the eternal principles upon which it was based. That 
it should have served us in good stead these many centuries is a matter for 
wonder. While the Russian plan was purely economic, ours has many facets 
to it—political, social, religious, economic. In fact, it covers all phases of life. 
The inauguration of the Russian plan was child’s play when compared with 
the stupendous difficulties of communications in the days when our many-sided 
plan was launched over a vast country like India. 
The Objective.—Planning connotes a definite objective towards the 
attainment of which we direct all activities of the nation. Therefore it is 


* In connection with this article the reader’s attention is called to a book entitled The 
Redemption of Democracy by Hermann Rauschning, reviewed in this issue, wherein the author 
clearly shows the evils of planned economy as it operates in the West. It leads one to a better 
appreciation of the Gandhian approach to planned economy which is diametrically opposed to 
the Western plan.— Ed. 
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imperative that we should have our goal clearly before us. In the Russian 
experiment, because of the background of the Czarist regime, the goal set was 
the material well-being of a certain class. All other considerations were sub- 
ordinated to this one idea—living in plenty like the old aristocrats. 

In our country we have a double background—a philosophy of non-vio- 
lence, on which the old plan was based, and the bondage of British Imperialism. 
Asa resultant of these two factors, we find Gandhiji battling for freedom 
through non-violent means. Freedom for the individual means freedom to do 
what is right, to think for himself and express his thoughts, and to work for 
himself as and how he likes. In human society, freedom is not a license to 
act any way one wishes; it implies duties, rights and limitations. Our rights 
are curbed by our duties to others. When the curbing is done by an external 
force we have a society based on violence depending on the army, navy, air 
force and the police. But when the curbing is from within, we have a society 
based on non-violence and the sense of one’s duty towards one’s neighbours. 

In a society based on violence there is really not much freedom. The lathi 
is held over the head of the citizen if he fails to obey the mandates of a central 
authority. Such obedience as is obtained through this means is the outcome 
of fear which ultimately leads to hatred and suspicion. In the modern highly 
organised states, like Germany and Italy, citizenship is a form of slavery— 
slavery not to individual owners but to a glorified state. Instead of the state 
being an instrument to serve the people, the people are imprest into the service 
of the state. True freedom cannot thrive in an atmosphere of fear, hatred 
and suspicion. 

True freedom should be conducive to the growth of the people. Under 
it man will become less of a beast and more human, less selfish and more 
social, less violent and more dutiful, less materialistic and more humane. 
This indeed is a test of true freedom. Any organisation, which depends on the 
regimentation of the people, Hampers their growth and retards their evolution. 
However attractive the immediate effects of hothouse growth may seem, it is at 
best unnatural and will vanish the moment the artificial environment is 
removed. If we want the genuine article we shall bave to have the patience 
to allow it to evolve in its own good time. Violent methods may produce 
results quickly but such results are not lasting, they are ephemeral. India 
has a foundation laid through centuries for the building up of a non-violent 
society. If we rebuild our society on this foundation, our civilisation will be 
real. It is to be regretted that a civilisation similar to ours in Japan has been 
abandoned in favour of a flashy cultivated barbarity. Do we want to go that 
way? Or, shall we proceed to find the freedom that Tagore visualised in the 
following lines 1— 
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‘* Where the mind is without fear 

And the head is held high, 

Where knowledge is free ; 

Where the world has not been broken up into fragments 
by narrow domestic walls; 

Where words come out from the depth of truth; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards perfection; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way 
into the dreary desert sand of dead habit; 

Where the mind is led forward by thee into ever-widening 
thought and action— 

Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, 
let my country awake.’’ 

The Means.—How shall we attain the above objective ? In the previous 
paragraph we have considered that our goal should be the emancipation of the 
individual in a non-violent society. The people have a certain background of 
non-violent culture behind them and we have to find the means of developing 
them farther. Violent methods are precluded to us. Hence, we have to use 
cultural means to develop the individual. Self-discipline and self-control are 
the pivots on which such a society can work. We have therefore to devise 
such methods as will be conducive to this end. These qualities cannot be 
attained without much effort. People have to be drilled into them. Instru- 
ments, like the radio and the cinema, however efficient they may be as means 
of propaganda and amusement, will fail us in developing culture which to 
achieve the best results demands that the subject must actively co-operate 
with the instrument and not play merely a passive part. A musician cannot be 
produced by making him listen in to the best of music on the radio. The 
subject has to battle with his instrument for years and years before he can 
appear before the public as a good musician. Superficial experience and 
knowledge do not produce culture; it comes only with the permeation of ex- 
perience into the subconscious self. It takes time, it takes trouble; but it is 
lasting and worth all the effort. If the nation is to have a non-violent culture 
or civilisation, it would involve considerable conscious effort. 

In an imperialism evolved out of piracy, it has been necessary to glorify 
the men trained in the art of violence by giving them the highest status in 
society. In a non-violent society we have to hold before the people the ideal 
of men who have renounced violence and all property, and have dedicated 
themselves to service. We have to produce a cultural standard based on eternal 
values. Money values can be of little help when our struggle is to rise above the 
material world of selfishness and ostentation. We must guard against the great 
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temptation of mistaking the means for the end. 

If we obtain political independence and we are left without the ability 
to use it for the benefit of the people, such independence will be meaningless 
to us. lf to maintain such independence we have to keep up large forces under 
arms, we shall be not only depriving the freedom of the persons in the fighting 
units but defeating our own purpose. Hence we have to scrutinise the choice 
of the means very carefully. Naturally, Gandhiji has found, in alignment 
with the past, the necessary training ground for freedom in constructive work 
in the fields of Politics, Economics, Social Reform and Education. 


I POLITICS 


Gandhiji’s advent into public life has been through clashes with the 
powers that be. Therefore it is that we take up the political aspect first. With 
most politicians politics is an end in itself, usually culminating in a political 
career and enjoyment of power and patronage. With Gandhiji political power 
is a means to serve the masses better. Great many of the differences that rise 
between Gandhiji and the other political leaders are largely due to this 
approach not being fully appreciated. Prior to Gandhiji’s entry into the 
political arena, it was a preserve of the intellectuals and city folks who desired 
to oust the Britishers and place themselves on the pedestal of power. There 
was much of the ego in their politics and it often began and ended with platform 
oratory. Gandhiji brushed these ornate personages out of the way, and sent 
the roots of politics into the villages. This awakened the masses, dispelled 
their fear and brought out their self-confidence and self-respect. The call was 
responded to by an army of young men with a desire toserve the country without 
any selfish ends. Even women forsook their age-long seclusion and came out to 
take active part in public work, facing imprisonment and other hardships. 

True Democracy.—Democracy, as we find it in the West, is a delegated 
autocracy and differs little from the organisation of totalitarian states. They are 
al] in effect complete dictatorships, masquerading under variegated colourful 
names. The essence of democracy is that the executive and the legislative 
power must be vested in the people—in each individual. In an enlightened 
sense, each citizen must be capable of being a law unto himself. This 
endows him with the power to act not only rightly but also wrongly. For 
such a state to work for the common good of all, a high standard of moral 
development in each citizen composing the state is an essential prerequisite. 
Everyone should be keenly conscious of his duties rather than his rights. 
The present so-called democracies are based on rights. An emphasis on rights 
leads to conflict ultimately. Insistence on rights is a primitive stage of 
evolution. Animals know no other relationship. But the more evolved man 
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displays a keener sense of duties. Carrying out one’s duties, even when 
irksome and against one’s natural inclinations, calls for a high order of self- 
discipline and self-control. When each citizen is so disciplined as to act on 
what is right taking a detached view of affairs, he can be entrusted with the 
executive and legislative powers without fear of his misusing them. In such 
a state there is no place for the army, navy, air force or the police as each 
citizen will act on the square, and his conscience will be his own policeman and 
legislature. If our effort in the political field is to ennoble man, we should aim 
at lessening the power of the executive and legislative delegates, and increasing 
the discretion of the individual. 

Satyagraha.—The commonplace muddy politics were spiritualised by 
the use of direct action through satyagraha. By the use of this instrument 
to settle disputes one tries to win over one’s opponent by persuasion, and 
failing that one invites suffering on oneself to draw out that which is highest 
in the opponent. In this method there is no room for the play of the baser 
elements of human nature. Anger, hatred and jealousy, often resulting even 
in murder, used to be the order of the day in political life. But now an 
attempt is being made to appeal to the higher nature in man to settle differ- 
ences amicably. 

Government.—We have already pointed out that the aim of polities is 
to serve the masses. By political means we get control of Government and 
use Government functions to serve the needs of the people. In the matters of 
State there are many things that call for a long view of affairs, which are 
naturally opposed to short-sighted interests often governing the decisions of 
individuals. Therefore, such items which have to be undertaken in the common 
interests of the nation, though in some cases these may be directly opposed to 
individual interests, have to be detailed out to a group of men who can be 
relied on to do their duty by the nation as a whole. 

The members of this group will not attempt to exploit their position ; 
they will be paid an allowance not based on the fabulous profits made by 
merchants of rare ability but on the earnings of the average citizens in the 
village. According to the Government Industrial Survey of the Central 
Provinces and Berar the average income of a villager is about a rupee per 
month. From the taxes drawn from such persons it will be iniquitous to pay 
thousands a month to those who are supposed to serve him. The best of 
village industries cannot pay more than about Rs. 75/- per month per family. 
Hence, even a salary of Rs. 200/- per month for a Commissioner of a Division 
would be on the liberal side. That being so, all other emoluments will be 
scaled down accordingly. The fees of lawyers, doctors, ete., and the remunera- 
tion of engineers, teachers and other public servants will also fall in line. At 
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present the princely salaries of Government servants are setting a standard 
completely out of keeping with the country’s capacity to pay. It is this 
anomalous standard that is responsible for driving all the educated into cleri- 
cal jobs. If we would have the educated to take interest in the villages, we 
have to alter this glamorous attraction to the desk. The Government being 
the largest single employer and spender, it has the responsibility of directing 
employment to desired channels by its planned expenditures. Our National 
Government has to take this into account. The Congress Government made 
a good beginning by limiting the highest salaries to Rs. 500/-. ‘The full 
implication of this step is not often realised. It has far reaching consequences. 
Functions.—Apart from efficient administration, the Government has 
to play the important role of the chief partner in the business of the people. 
The economic activities of the nation can be controlled for better or worse by 
the organisation of Forests, Minerals, Power Resources and Communications. 
Forests.—The forests represent the perennial reservoir from which 
the people will draw their raw materials for their industries. Our country is 
rich in forest wealth but it is not planned so as to supply the materials as 
and when the people need them. When a carpenter needs wood, he buys what 
he can in the market. Such wood is not seasoned so the article he makes 
cracks or warps. Seasoning wood takes time and no carpenter ean afford the 
capital to stock logs long enough to season nor would he have the space. It, 
therefore, falls to the lot of the Forest Department to season the wood in the 
forests before unloading it on the market. Similarly, there are thousand and 
one articles from the forest which can be controlled and regulated to supply 
the needs of the people and keep up the level of their economic activity. This 
aspect of the forest management is more or less ignored today. That which 
weighs with the government is the revenue yielding capacity of forests. 
Minerals.—Mines and quarries are the treasure trove of the people 
Unlike the forests, these are likely to be exhausted by exploitation. Hence, 
great care must be taken to make the best use of them. They represent 
potential employment for the people. When ores are sent out of the country, 
the heritage of the people of the land is being sold out. It is the birthright 
of the people to work on the ores and produce finished articles. Today, in 
India most of the ores are being exported. We are therefore not only losing 
the opportunities of employment for the people but impoverishing the land. 
Minerals, like other raw materials, have to be worked into consumable articles 
and only after that can the commerce part of the transaction commence. Any 
government that countenances a foreign trade in the raw materials of a 
country is doing a disservice to the land. A Swaraj Government will not 
only organise the exploitation of the raw materials for the people but will 
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help them to use these in their industries. Here is the rightful place for large 
scale industries under the control of the Government. A steel plant may pro- 
duce steel bars and plates but not bolts and nuts. The latter should be the 
preserve of the village blacksmith as we shall see later. 

Power.—Supply of cheap power and light can be undertaken by 
Government by harnessing the water power in the land. This, too, has to be 
directly under Government control. 

Oommunications.—Roads, canals, railways, shipping and the like have to 
be provided by the Government. Apart from the paucity of canals, the railways 
have had a monopoly of transport for long distances. The flow of goods has 
been controlled by carefully scheduled discriminating special rates. This must 
be done in the interests of the people. Today such railways as we have have 
helped to drain raw materials from the land, and to bring foreign manufactures 
into the remotest villages. This policy has been one that has brought about 
the ruin of industry in India in no small measure. To give only one instance 
in connection with the oil-pressing industry which is one of the large indus- 
tries of India : If one takes 100 maunds of Mohua seeds to Bombay from 
C. P., it costs Rs. 46-6-0; but if the oil is pressed at Akola, C. P., and the oil 
and cake from 100 maunds of Mohua seeds are transported to Bombay, it costs 
Rs. 77-15-0. This means that the tendency of the seed is to go to Bombay and 
that the oil press in C. P. has a handicap of Rs. 31-9-0 per 100 maunds on the 
freight alone. There are over ten thousand such special rates. A National 
Government will undo this injustice at the first possible moment, and control 
the traffic in the interests of the villagers’ economic activity. The railway may 
be a good instrument but can be used effectively to impoverish the people by 
depriving them of employment. 

Taxation.—To carry out their work the Government has to find the 
wherewithal. This comes from taxation. We have to be careful to see that 
the incidence of taxation does not fall unduly heavily on the taxpayer who 1s 
below the subsistence level. When the taxes are collected, the expenditures 
of Government should be so made as to increase the taxable capacity of the 
citizen. When the taxes are gathered from the villages, and expenses which 
benefit the towns are met out of it, impoverishment of the people results. We 
have already seen one safeguard in the scale of salaries; another important 
safety valve is in the collection of taxes in kind. However inconvenient it 
may be to gather taxes in kind, such an exchange prevents marginal loss in 
the national income. The allowances to officials can be met partly in kind. 
This old system still prevails in most of the Muslim countries. In the Pathan 
states of the N. W. F. P. it is working well to this day. 

Expenditures. —W hen taxes are received from one area and much of it is 
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spent in another, impoverishment of the former takes place. If money received 
from the farmers is spent on buildings in New Delhi, the country is the poorer 
for it. As far as possible tax moneys must be spent as near the place of 
collection as possible. Cheapness of a foreign article may be a consideration 
for a private citizen but not to the Government. If the Government spends 
tax money for paper from Sweden, it is against the interests of the taxpayer 
if paper made locally can be obtained. If the Government pays one anna for 
foreign paper and the local paper can be had for one and a half annas, even 
this higher price is more economical from the country’s point of view. In 
the first case one anna goes out of the country; a local purchase, on the 
other hand, gives employment to the taxpayer and keeps the money in circula- 
tion. Hence, all Government expenditures must as far as possible be spent 
within the ‘‘catchment’’ area of taxation. 

Large Scale Industries.— Large scale industries control the life of several 
individuals. In a true democracy no private citizen should have this power. 
Therefore, all large scale industries must be State owned and State managed. 
Most such industries cannot run without various forms of help from the 
Government. We have already mentioned discriminations in freight rates. 
For large scale productions various conveniences, such as ports, quays, docks 
and railways, are needed. When these are provided at the expense of the 
taxpayers’ money, such benefit, if extended to private concerns, become sub- 
sidies out of public moneys to concerns run for private profit. This cannot 
be allowed. Tax money must be spent for the general benefit. From this 
point of view also all such large scale industries must be run by the State. 

Large scale industries are needed in exploiting natural resources which 
should form the raw materials of the peoples’ industries. Control of such raw 
materials cannot be left in private hands. Therefore, all such industries 
should also be under the State. Large scale industry in economics is the 
antithesis of democracy in politics. It is not by chance that the Western 
nations have come by their economic organisation. It is a result of their way 
of thinking in terms of autocracy. They find themselves with dictatorships 
in political organisation and centralised industries in the economic field. 
These two go together and we cannot have the one without the other. 

If we aim at true democracy, we have to abandon centralised production 
in consumption goods. This does not preclude all centralised industries. As 
we have already seen, there is a definite field for such, though restricted. 
Within those limits of Government controlled and owned industries supplying 
raw materials to the people, providing public utilities and manufacturing 
instruments etc., there is a large field of work for such units. Just as certain 
chemicals used in minute quantities may prove to be healing potions and when 
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used in large doses may prove fatal poisons, so also centralised units can be a 
blessing to the people when properly coordinated with the people’s economic 
activities and not used for the exploitation of the masses. This can only be 
done when such industries are run on a service basis even at a loss. There- 
fore, their natural place is only as a part of the Government organisation of 
the country. 


II ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 


Peopie should have freedom to occupy themselves in supplying their 
own demands. How this can be planned is simple. Restricted profit motive 
is a good regulator of industries. The problem before the world today is not 
one of production but one of distribution. Hence any method we decide on 
has to be a good distributor. 

Distribution.—The wealth of a nation consists not in what a few possess 
but in the extent to which the great majority can satisfy their daily wants, 
especially needs. Looked at from this angle, increase in the number of 
millionaires in a country need not indicate increase in the prosperity of the 
nation. Indeed, it may indicate the opposite if the accumulated wealth was 
occasioned by restricted distribution. When judging the well-being of a nation, 
our consideration should centre round the way in which purchasing power is 
distributed among the citizens. If we adopt this criterion then industries which 
distribute wealth are better for the masses than industries that help a few to 
accumulate a great store of riches. This means that mills, which being 
centralised assist in accumulating wealth, are detrimental to the interests of 
the mass; and cottage industries, which distribute wealth, are by far the better 
method to adopt, especially in our country where we are faced with a shortage 
not of labour but of capital. Therefore, the method of economic organisation 
we choose must be one which takes this factor into consideration. 

The centralised methods of production accumulate wealth and power in 
the hands of a few, and require considerable amount of accumulated capital to 
start with. This last factor removes such methods from within the reach of 
the masses, and does not fulfil our requirements as a distributor. Capitalistic 
systems and centralisation are based on the presumption of capital being 
available. In our country where such accumulated wealth is scarce and poverty 
is widespread, we have to found our organisation on revenue. That means that 
the whole system must depend for its efficient working on the day-to-day labour 
of the people. <A palace built with high skilled labour has to be repaired and 
kept in order by skilled labour, but a hut built with mud can be kept clean by 
the inhabitants themselves with their own labour. The former presumes 
availability of capital but the latter is based on the availability of labour, 
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Division of Labour.—The work a person is engaged in and the daily 
duties he performs must be such as to contribute to the fullest development of 
his personality. Sub-division of processes, which is necessary for standardised 
production under centralised methods, provides no scope for originality nor for 
the play of initiative. The worker in a centralised industry becomes a mere 
cogwheel of the huge machine. He loses his individuality and freedom of action. 

The people of our land are extremely poor. Labour is plentiful but capital 
is scarce. A non-violent society must therefore be based on revenue and not 
on capital. These considerations lead us to advocate methods of production 
which involve little or no capital, and for which raw materials and a ready 
local market for finished products are easily available. However much we may 
desire it otherwise, we cannot change these factors, and any planning which 
ignores these will not succeed. Therefore, we are logically driven to the position 
which envisages village industries as the central occupation of the people. 
For these and other reasons we had cited under ‘‘Large Scale Industries’’ in 
Section I, we cannot recommend the centralised methods of production for 
the masses. 

Ahimsic Swadeshi.—Formerly, apart from speeches, the real economic 
drive began with the Swadeshi Movement, following the partition of Bengal. 
At that time the idea of Swadeshi was purely political, i.e. Indian made arti- 
cles as against foreign made goods. Gandhiji was quick to discern that the 
downfall of India was due more to economic causes than political ones, and he 
bravely shouldered single-handed, the burden, ridicule and ignominy of the 
Uharkha Movement. This watered the seed of life in villages and bound him 
with hoops of steel to the heart of the masses. When, as a consequence of the 
Charkha Movement, boycott of foreign cloth began, people became accustomed 
to self-denying ordinances which were stronger and more formidable than 
any tariff that can be imposed by the might of Great Britain. The Big Bertha 
of non-violence knocked the base out of Manchester more effectively than any 
long-range gun yet conceived by man. 

Political Swadeshi may mean goods produced within certain political or 
geographical boundaries. In this there may be no need for moral values and 
it may lead to hatred when foreign goods are boycotted from such considera- 
tions. Refraining from buying goods which are not manufactured by one’s 
neighbours carries no such hatred but is a sign of one’s own limitations. The 
political boycott may lead to war but true Swadeshi will knit neighbours to- 
gether. True Swadeshi seeks to discharge the responsibilities of a consumer 
or buyer asa trustee. A business transaction does not begin and end with the 
transfer of goods and payment of money ; in addition, it involves the con- 
sideration of one’s duties to one’s fellow-men, 
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Centralisation is nothing and decentralisation is nothing, if we have 
not the love that binds man and man. We are often told that Japan uses the 
cottage method largely. We have to see if the final effect is for the good of all 
people. If Japan uses the cottage method to exploit China, we can no more 
tolerate that than centralised industries. Reecntly Gandhiji issued a warning 
to the public not to buy Khadi from uncertified dealers. What is the difference? 
Materially there is no difference, but viewed from the moral and humane 
standpoint there is a world of difference. The A.1I.8. A. insists on a sub- 
sistence wage being paid to the producers. ‘Therefore, the Charkha Sangh 
Khadi is honest cloth, bearing its cost, while the other may be the result of 
exploitation and hence may be said to include human misery in its composition. 
Hence, we must beware of even decentralised industries. One who would 
want to be sure of the moral purity of an article should buy articles mann- 
factured under his range of knowledge. This is the Gandhian interpretation of 
Swadeshi. 

Costs. —A great part of the money spent on cottage-made articles goes 
towards payment of wages. The materials themselves cost very little, but in 
mill-made articles while the least expense is on labour the bulk is for overhead 
charges, sales organisation and materials. Kconomics of the manufacturers of 
the West are dictated by low prices, but for the prosperity of an agricultural 
people high prices are welcome. High prices of cottage industry products also 
help in the distribution of wealth which means it contributes largely to the 
welfare of the people. 

Self-help. —The capitalistic system depends for its development on the 
helplessness of its customers. The more helpless the customer the more sure it 
is of its markets. It seeks to kill all initiative in the customer. Indeed, the 
capitalistic structure is raised on the foundation of tombstones of the initiative 
of the consumers. In cottage industries the principle desideratum is the 
consumer’s initiative; we expect every one to be resourceful. 

Exhibitions.—Under eapitalism, exhibitions are organised to attract 
sales, i.e. to increase the demand after the supply comes into existence. This 
is putting the cart before the horse. The Gandhian scheme would transform 
exhibitions into a form of adult education by placing before the public the 
various stages of production during which raw materials get transformed into 
finished goods. Such exhibitions should also demonstrate improvements made 
in processes and instruments. Ultimately, such temporary exhibitions should 
become permanent Sangrahalayas. Capitalist producers carry on their own 
experiments and keep the results as their own secrets, but we have to strive to 
disseminate such knowledge as we possess to the producers by means of 


exhibitions, 
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Business transactions do not begin and end with the transfer of goods 
and payment of money. One who buys an article takes it with all the moral 
values attached to the goods. If one buys a stolen article one becomes party 
to that offence. Thisis the responsibility and trusteeship of wealth. So it 
is the duty of every consumer to know the conditions under which things 
he needs are produced. If he patronises goods made under objectionable 
conditions he becomes a party to it. Hence, it is necessary to organise such 
exhibitions also from the point of view of the consumer. When properly 
arranged, they should also educate the public to realise the duties of a pur- 
chaser and consumer, and enable the latter to fulfil his duties by placing 
before him the chances of getting goods he needs produced under conditions 
which would meet with his approval. 

Every person, whether interested in the production of an article or in its 
consumption, should be aware of the possibilities in village industries. Life 
is one whole. Division of labour there must be, but dissection and division 
of processes leads to unmitigated drudgery. Proper work, when intelligently 
carried out, is an aid to culture. It brings out all that is best in an individual 
and helps to develop his faculties. Exhibitions should be so arranged as to 
reveal the opportunities an industry presents for meeting the need of diversion, 
leisure, initiative and artistic expression. Any industry worthy of our support 
must afford all these opportunities to those who practise it. 

The Programme.—Economic reconstruction to be of abiding value should 
view the benefit of the masses as the heart of the country and the distribution 
of wealth as the circulation of blood to bring life to the villages. With these 
ideals the A. I.S. A. and the A. I. V. I. A.? began working, not as producers 
competing with the artisans but as organisations to promote research and 
experiment needed in pioneer work. 

Till now markets were said to be controllod by prices. These two 
bodies made a bold bid to fix/prices not from the top but from the bottom, 
allowing for a subsistence wage. They took up industries which have a direct 
bearing on the welfare of the masses—affecting their food, clothing and other 
necessaries—and expanded them not to satisfy the gallery but according to the 
power they were able to generate. And work thus found its legitimate niche 
as food for the well-being and development of men’s faculties. 

Oow Protection.—No consideration of village industries can be complete 
without dealing with the main source of power. Bullocks form the engines 
with which we go to work. The Go Seva Sangh exists to produce dual pur- 
pose animals—for draught and milking. This isthe link between man and 


* For further information in regard to their working, the reader is referred to the 
Annual Reports of the two Associations, 
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beast and represents the acknowledgment of man of his dependence on the 
lower orders. 
Iilt SOCIAL 


The planned programme of Gandhiji includes the solution of many 
problems which affect the relationships of man and man, 

Communal Unity.—The question of communal unity has been a live 
issue. The various minority communities which look upon the major com- 
munities with suspicion have to be won over. A spirit of good will should 
govern their relationship. 

Untouchability.—To restore the equality and dignity of all men and 
remedy the injustice to the Harijans, The Harijan Sevak Sangh was started 
and is working for the social, educational and economic uplift of millions of 
our brethren. 

Prohibition.—Although strong drink had no social distinction in our 
country, yet many of the depressed classes are addicted to this great evil. The 
eradication of this forms a distinct plank in the Gandhian programme. 

Sanitation and Hygiene.—As a nation we are one of the cleanest as far 
as personal cleanliness is concerned but the social aspect leaves us at the 
bottom of the scale. Every village is known by its stench at the approach. 
We have not developed that civic sense that will make our villages beauty 
spots to dwell in. The high death rate in India is due to our ignorance of 
rules of hygiene and health. - No doubt, the insanitary condition of the villages 
is largely responsible for this state of affairs; the personal and social habits of 
our village folk leave much to be desired. With the introduction of education 
these may be changed but it will be a slow process. 

Women.—Since the advent of Gandhiji a great deal of emphasis has been 
laid on restoring to the woman her rightful place. When half the nation is 
in ignorance how can we expect the homes to be anything but pigsties. With 
the introduction of Satyagraha many women have come forward to take part in 
public life but as yet the problem is not fully tackled. Nevertheless, Gandhiji’s 
political programme had produced one of the few women Ministers of State in 
the world. The hope of our country lies in the hand that rocks the cradle. 


IV EDUCATION 


If education means literacy, then there is only a very small percentage 
of persons who can read and write, Without a cultural education even this 
literacy has become meaningless. Graduates, who are turned out by the 
Universities in the thousands, drift about in life like rudderless ships as their 
education has not developed their personality. If we wish to make men of 
them we have to harness the cultural aspect of work, and teach children from 
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the very start to live a rich life appreciating their environment. This is sought 
to be provided through the system of Basic Education. The Hindustani Talimi 
Sangh has been started to provide the organisational part of this item on the 
programme. The Sangh aims to educate the children not through the medium 
of a language, as hitherto done, but through a craft which affords points of 
coordination for the various subjects to be taught. 

Mother Tongue.—A study of the mother tongue is essential if true 
culture is desired. Unfortunately, most of us have wasted much time in 
acquiring a foreign language as an investment to make money. This has 
necessarily stultified our growth. 

Hindustani.—To enable persons from all parts of India to understand 
each other it is necessary to have a common medium of communication. 
Hindustani has been chosen as the most easily understood language and The 
Hindi Prachar Sabha is detailed out to spread the language throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 

Conclusion.—W ithin the limited space at our disposal it has not been 
possible to give a full life-size picture of the planned activities of Gandhiji 
but it has been possible only to introduce the subject to show how we are to 
obtain freedom for every individual, and use political power to harness 
Government functions towards the improvement of the economic condition 
of the people by the supply of good raw materials, tools and dissemination 
of scientific information. The people in their turn occupy themselves in 
industries of their own without exploiting their neighbours. Such contacts as 
we have with sister nations will be cultural and commercial as it was in the 
past, and will not be through political domination. 

It is only through such means that we can all dwell in peace. It may 
not be possible for us to maintain such a high standard of living as some 
classes in the Western nations have attempted to do, but we shall be able to 
obtain all the comforts and even luxuries necessary for us without living on 
the oppression of those who happen to be weaker than us. This is the only 
way to obtain peace and goodwill among men. These methods may not 
appeal to some of us but we have to think out fully the consequences of other 
ways suggested. If such alternatives fail to achieve our objective, we shall 
have no other course left. If we take to this Gandhian programme, India will 
have the proud privilege of giving the lead to humanity at large to live together 
amicably in the mutual enjoyment of peace, contentment and prosperity. 

















VENEREAL DISEASES AND THEIR PREVENTION 
SOCRATES NORONHA 
Of the several forms of venereal disease, syphilis and gonorrhoea are the worst, The 
former is responsible for a large percentage of infant deaths. It isan outstanding cause of 
insanity and the most important cause of spontaneous abortions and stillbirths. Similarly, 
gonorrheea is the purveyor of many serious disabilities. It is an important cause not only 
of blindness in new-born babies but also of inflammatory diseases peculiar to women. In this 
article the author deals in detail with their social and economic consequences and outlines a 
programme for the control of these diseases which are spreading rapidly in India, 
Dr. Noronha is Dermatologist and Venereologist to St. George’s Hospital and to the 
Combined Military Hospitals in Bombay, and is also the Honorary Secretary of the Bombay 
Social Hygiene Council. 


YGIENE is preventive medicine and social hygiene deals with the pre- 
vention of social diseases. We live in the midst of many social diseases 
but the greatest of our day is venereal disease. In 1917 when I started 

this work of Social Hygiene in Bombay, my attempts at bringing this subject 
to the fore were met with an attitude of resentment. There was a conspiracy 
of silence over a scourge whose roots went down deep into the life of men 
and women. Buta persistent campaign has roused social conscience which 
is now waking up to the need of an effort to grapple with this problem. 


VENEREAL DISEASES 


What are venereal diseases ? They are diseases which in almost all cases 
are acquired by sexual exposure to infection. Two principal diseases, running 
two entirely different courses, are included under the heading ‘‘ venercal’’, 
namely, Syphilis and Gonorrhaa. There are others which are not of great 
importance medically. Syphilis is also inherited from diseased parents. The 
manifestations of syphilis are characterised in the primary stage by a sore at 
the site of infection which is usually on the genital organ; in the secondary 
stage, by rashes on the body, and in the tertiary stage, which may develop 
many years after the infection, by ulcers, tumours, necrosis of bones, severe 
deformities, heart diseascs, nervous diseases, blindness, paralysis ete. There 
is no part of the body that syphilis does not attack and destroy. It is considered 
to be the third killing disease! The early symptoms of gonorrhea manifest 
themselves by means of a discharge from the private parts and if this stage is 
not promptly and efficiently attended to numerous complications follow. 

Incidence.—It is now common knowledge that the incidence of venereal 
diseases is appallingly high in all countries of the world and that no nation is 
immune from its ravages. An authoritative statement pointing to the univer- 
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sality of these diseases emphatically records that syphilis alone effects 5 to 20 
per cent of entire populations. When we know that gonorrhea is three times 
more prevalent, it is not difficult to calculate the entire dissemination. Very 
informative figures have been worked out in Western countries, but it is to be 
regretted that no detailed survey has been undertaken in Indian cities on lines 
which have done much to clarify the position in Europe and still more in the 
United States. However, all evidence as regards their prevalence in a city like 
Bombay confirm their widespread distribution among all classes of all communities. 
It is possible that there is a greater dissemination among the poor and unedu- 
cated who are ignorant of the methods of prevention. 

The Bombay Social Hygiene Council has endeavoured to collect some 
information, and its predecessor, the League for Combating Venereal Diseases, 
has left some figures which are very elucidative. In 1921, the League for 
Combating Venereal Diseases conducted a special investigation at the J. J. and 
allied Hospitals in Bombay by sorting out the case records, and examining 
clinically and serologically the outdoor patients. The J. J. Hospital case 
records showed that 18.7 per cent of the indoor patients suffered from venereal 
diseases while of the outdoor patients 29.8 per cent had evidence of venereal 
diseases in an active or quiescent stage. At the Female Outdoor Clinic of 
the Motlibai Hospital 29 per cent of patients were pronounced infected. 

In September 1929, we helped the British Social Hygiene Council with 
the necessary information to enable them to submit to the Royal Commission 
on Labour in India a written statement which was likely to contribute to the 
objects of the inquiry. In the Memorandum which the Council submitted 
definite statements for Bombay are lacking, but the nearest authoritative esti- 
mate is that of the Certifying Surgeon of Ahmedabad which mutatis mutandis 
would hold good for Bombay. He has submitted a general return for some 
40,000 work people (men, women and children) employed in 82 mills in that 
city and reports that 6% are infected with syphilis and 8% with gonorrhea. 

Two of the most tragic aspects of venereal diseases are to be found among 
the innocent women who acquire these diseases from their husbands, and the 
innocent children who inherit them from their parents. At the Municipal Anti- 
Venereal Clinic 48% of the infected males are married and 50% of the female 
patients who come for treatment are married women infected by their husbands. 
No wonder therefore that the delegates of the British Social Hygiene Council, 
who visited Bombay in 1926, found that at the Petit Hospital for Women, 
Bombay, close on 50% of the patients suffer from the after-effects of venereal 
diseases and that the incidence is high at the Cama Hospital. It is a well known 
fact, to which Bombay is not an exception, that about 25% of all inflammatory 
conditions of the genito-urinary organs of women are due to venereal diseases 
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and that more than 50% of sterilites in them are attributed to it. 

As a part of the investigation into Maternal and Infant Mortality carried 
out in Bombay by Dr. Margaret Balfour and her colleagues in 1930, it was 
found that out of 100 normal cases of delivery 15% showed positive blood tests 
for syphilis, while out of 122 unselected cases of labour 18% gave the same result. 
In another investigation carried out at Haffkine Institute, in 250 consecutive 
pregnant women at one hospital 9.2 were found to give a strongly positive test 
for syphilis. Taking the two sets of comparable unselected cases the average 
percentage works out at 13.6. This is not surprising. It is a finding all over 
the world. Reports from England state that nearly 10% of mothers of the 
hospital class give a positive Wassermann Reaction. 

In the matter of children the tragedy of destruction is still greater. We 
have in Bombay an amazing number of abortions and miscarriages of which 
there is no exact record, but we can reasonably assert that the figure runs 
into thousands a year and that 50% of such cases are due to venereal infection. 
Again, the number of stillbirths in Bombay is about 2,000 every year and it 
has been calculated, according to the findingsof an inquiry held by Dr. Christine 
Thomson, that about 18.5% of these are due to syphilis. 

Nearly 9,000 children die annually in Bombay within the first year of 
life, and out of this total about 3,000 die of congenital debility before they are 
one month old. These 3,000 lives of potential citizens that Bombay loses 
every year constitute 30% of the infant mortality of the city, and this appalling 
loss of infant life is in most cases due to syphilis. Another venereal disease, 
known as gonorrhoea, is the cause of 25% of all blindness in children. 

The toll that infant life pays to the early ravages of these diseases may 
be taken as a measure of the total number of innocent children who, tainted 
with the germs of venereal disease, grow up to a miserable adolescence. About 
30% of children in our blind schools, about 25% of children in our deaf schools 
and about 50% of the mentally deficient (idiots and imbeciles) who crowd our 
hospitals and asylums are calculated to be living results of venereal diseases. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES 


It is our considered opinion that in the matter of venereal diseases much 
remains to be done by the Government and the Municipality in the field of 
medical relief. We commend this problem to the industrial organisations of 
the city as well. It is both humanitarian and economical, and therefore wiser 
to put a fence at the top of a precipice than to maintain an ambulance at the 
bottom. Cure of advanced diseases is expensive and uncertain, while prevention 
is cheap and certain. 

The Ohildren.—Apart from the suffering caused by venereal diseases, it 
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is important also to bear in mind how heavy a toll these diseases levy on the 
national economy of India. Infantile mortality is a loss of workers to the State 
and, if these innocent victims escape early death, they form a very large propor- 
tion of those who, by reason of blindness and mental deficiency, swell private 
and public expenditure in the maintenance of hospitals and asylums, and add 
to the expenses incurred in their treatment the extra cost of their education. 
The cost of educating a deaf child is ten times as great as that of a normal 
child ; a blind child costs seven times more than an ordinary child to educate ! 

A stitch in time is all that is needed to avert this national calamity. It 
is an imperative necessity therefore that special provision should be made 
with enhanced expenditure in the existing Ante and Post Natal Clinics of the 
City for the treatment of luetic mothers and infants, and that some more such 
clinies should be brought into existence where necessary. The splendid 
results obtained from ante-natal treatment may be illustrated by the report of 
a treatment centre in London which shows that in 800 untreated syphilitic 
mothers there were only 41 healthy children born of every 100 pregnancies, 
and that of the same 300 mothers, after ante-natal treatment had been insti- 
tuted, there were 91 healthy children born of every 100 pregnancies. Our 
results in Bombay are similar in those institutions where such measures are in 
operation. We also recommend very strongly a venereal service in the school 
medical examinations and early treatment of the congenital cases. 

The Adults.—In the matter of adults also, apart from physical miseries 
and domestic tragedies, again the short-sighted policy of spending large sums 
on cure and stinting small amounts on prevention is a glaringly defective 
system. The cost of medical relief incurred by Government in the City of 
Bombay is Rs. 19,29,913 while that borne by the Municipality including sta- 
tutory contributions to medical institutions amounts to Rs. 13,91,187. Many 
private institutions spend large sums for the same purpose. A very large 
proportion of this expenditure—in fact the lion’s share—is being spent on 
hospital beds, and it is calculated that while an in-patient costs on an average 
Rs. 45-8-2 per head, an out-patient costs only Rs. 1-8-3. The early treatment 
of venereal diseases is an out-door department work, and granting that it costs 
3 or 4 times more than an ordinary out-patient, still looking at it only from 
the economic point of view, many beds in the hospitals could actually be clos- 
ed up, instead of new ones being opened as is done at present, by increasing 
anti-venereal work in Bombay for preventive disinfection and early treatment. 

It does not need investigation nor any stretch of imagination to realise 
what is a very simple premise and a still simpler conclusion: Syphilis is res- 
ponsible for a third of pathology and gonorrheea for half gynecology. The late 
manifestations of venereal diseases therefore occupy at least one-third of the 
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number of hospital beds in the surgical, medical and gynecological wards. 

Untreated syphilis is the most common cause of nervous diseases. It is 
the chief cause of diseases of the circulatory system; it is often a factor in the 
etiology of diseases of the kidney and liver, and it predisposes to cancer and 
tuberculosis. Untreated gonorrhoea in women is the chief cause of half their 
pelvic ailments. It has been calculated for England and Wales that every 100 
eases of untreated syphilis give rise to 6 cases of nervous diseases and 16 of 
sudden death by heart failure. Major General Sir Leonard Rogers gives it as 
his considered opinion that the elimination of syphilis would reduce organic 
diseases of heart and large blood vessels in Bengal and probably in the greater 
part of India to negligible proportions. 

An Industrial Problem.—Venereal diseases cause considerable diminu- 
tion in man power, both physically and mentally. The reduction of profes- 
sional capacity resulting from syphilis alone has been calculated at 15 to 25% 
in the Western countries, and there is no reason why it should not be as much or 
more in India. This is a severe loss to industries and commerce in efficiency 
and working capacity of the individual. Skilled workers are insidiously render- 
ed inefficient by venereal diseases, and the output of workers is lowered over long 
periods of time as their energies are sapped by their after effects. Major Hassan 
Suhrawardy, late Deputy President of Bengal Legislative Council, writing to 
the Imperial Social Hygiene Congress in London, considers that it is not the 
enervating climate and working conditions of India which cause neurasthenia 
amongst workmen but ina large number of cases the determining cause is 
badly treated venereal diseases. 

As evidence of what can be effected by realising that industrial inefficiency 
from the effects of venereal diseases is an economic problem, we quote the experi- 
ence of a large industrial firm in the United States of America which installed 
in its work facilities for diagnosis and treatment of these diseases. As a result, 
labour efficiency improved by 33% in one year and the firm estimated that it 
had gained 40,000 dollars from its investment in an Anti-Venereal Clinic. 

Inroads into Villages. —There is another problem which is not merely the 
concern of industrialists but much more a problem for Government to face. 
India is a country of 7,00,000 villages and a few industrial towns. The incidence 
of venereal diseases in rural districts is probably small just now but there is 
a danger of its spreading there because of the gradual absorption of men from 
country districts by industrial towns. If these men contract venereal diseases 
and the condition is untreated or improperly treated, they carry infection back 
to their wives and families so that venereal diseases must spread slowly but 
surely throughout the entire population. 

Among the returns which we received in connection with the question- 
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naire issued for the purpose of collecting information for the Labour Commis- 
sion, it is significant to note that in Bombay out of 5,44,624 workers, 46,905 
are returned as immigrants. Of these, 30,184 are men of whom only 9,311 are 
accompanied by their wives. Opinions have been expressed that venereal 
diseases are being disseminated in rural districts from which migrant labour 
is recruited for this city, and that what mainly contributes towards it is the 
practice of attracting labour to industrial cities under conditions which neces- 
sitated a man leaving his wife and family in the village and thus being forced 
to live under social difficulties which make him fall a prey to venereal diseases. 

A Problem for Insurance Companies.—Assessing the economic burden 
carried by this country to insurance companies, we should like to draw their 
attention to the facts that no blood tests are done here on the insured and that 
this is a serious drawback to their financial stability. In a survey held in 
Germany, Dr. Karl Vajda found that 10% of the insured were syphilitic, and 
when it is recognised that there is an excess mortality of 68% among syphili- 
tics, it is easy to calculate the loss that a Company is likely to incur due to lack 
of this preliminary precaution. 

The problem does not end at the initial precaution. Venereal diseases 
are acquired at any time during the life of an insured, and it is to the advan- 
tage of these companies to interest themselves in public educational campaigns 
whereby the dangers of these diseases are brought home to the insured, and to 
work towards the attainment of a large network of disinfection and treatment 
centres where policy-holders may obtain the desired measures to prolong life. 

The Taxpayers’ Problem.—Venereal diseases account for a considerable 
proportion of the total cost to the country. Expenses incurred in educational 
establishments for the defectives, homes for the crippled, asylums for the 
lunatics and much more unnecessary hospital accommodation are all important 
financial aspects for the taxpayer to consider. But more important than this 
is perhaps what the taxpayer has no means of realizing, namely, the gradual 
fall in the efficiency of all public and private services. A national wastage, 
which involves monetary losses amounting to astronomical figures and deaths 
numbering hundreds of thousands, is borne by the taxpayer meekly since he 
seldom understands the situation. It is time the public should know more 
about it and opinion roused to demand effective public measures. 


MEASURES OF COMBAT 


In dealing with the social and economic consequences of venereal dis- 
eases, I have made pointed reference to the advantages of preventive disinfection 
and early treatment as measures of combat. I shall now describe these measures 
more in detail and discuss correlated problems, As regards the choice of the 
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measures of combat, while there is a divergence of views on different matters, 
there are obvious items of universal agreement. The fight against commer- 
cialised prostitution is always on the forefront; the inclusion of Biological 
Sciences in all educational systems on which to base effective teaching of per- 
sonal and social hygiene is considered today a measure which aims at bringing 
up a new generation with new ideals, and is finding favour in many countries. 
Professional education is vigorously pursued everywhere. Public education 
and early treatment, preventive and curative, are decidedly universally recog- 
nised weapons of combat. 

Compulsory Measures.—The principal deviations in opinion and prac- 
tice centre round the themes of personal liberty versus compulsion whether on 
the ground of prevention or cure. The country which represents freedom is 
Great Britain where there are no laws of constraint. Similarly, France and 
Belgium adhere to the policy of personal liberty except in regard to what con- 
cerns prostitution which is regulated and controlled. The U.S. A. advocate 
legal compulsion and in the majority of States treatment is obligatory, prosti- 
tution is prohibited and marriage is regulated by pre-nuptial certificates, 
whereas Germany and Czecho-Slovakia have laws of constraint but do not for- 
bid prostitution. In Germany, anyone who marries while in a condition of 
contagion without acquainting his future wife beforehand is liable to imprison- 
ment. In Sweden, Denmark and Norway the pre-nuptial certificate is requir- 
ed. In Holland, the certificate is not obligatory but there are organisations for 
giving advice. In Vienna, there is a municipal bureau for pre-nuptial con- 
sultations. In France, there are clinics which undertake this duty. 

In a Memorandum submitted to the Government on the Bombay Bill 
No. XXIX of 1939 for the Prevention of Venereal Diseases, compulsory noti- 
fication and treatment were opposed by the officers and legal advisers of the 
British Social Hygiene Council on sound grounds. It would have been unwise 
to legislate on compulsory lines under conditions of ignorance now existing in 
India. Also it would have been disastrous to enforce laws before ample faci- 
lities for diagnosis and treatment were available, before the medical profession 
were fully prepared to give effective treatment and before measures were taken 
to check treatment by unqualified persons. 

Education in all aspects—school knowledge, professional education and 
public enlightenment—and ample facilities for diagnosis and early treatment 
are the prime necessities which must be met first. We are of opinion that in 
time, as people become more and more sensitive though education to the evil 
of venereal diseases, they will respond to the call and demand measures not 
only stringent in character but compulsory in nature. For the present a few 
measures of a persuasive nature could be introduced to prepare the ground for 
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future legal enactment. The first which is most needed is a small stereotyped 
warning in the local press against quack advertisements in general. 

Marriage certificates were first introduced in America. In some States 
venereal diseases are included among other matrimonial bars such as tuber- 
culosis, insanity etc. We do not advocate for India just now regulation of marri- 
age by obligatory pre-nuptial certificates, but we do think that Government 
and Municipal Venereal Disease Clinies would render a great service if they 
undertook to give such certificates to those who ask for them on the lines of 
the Municipal Bureau for Pre-nuptial Certificates in Vienna. 

Educational Propaganda.—Since compulsion in the matter of treatment 
and liabilities for wilful transmission of venereal diseases are not legal enact- 
ments of our country, our system must be based for the present on the volun- 
tary principle, and therefore education and enlightenment of the public is of 
paramount importance. It would not be of any great use to provide preven- 
tive and curative facilities unless the infected were induced to use them, and 
unless they were sufficiently impressed by the necessity of remaining under 
treatment until no longer infective. We admit that the attainment of such a 
stage is unfortunately long and tedious but success depends on the conviction 
of the patient as to the necessity of undergoing complete treatment. And this 
conviction can be driven home only by incessant public education. 

Medical Prophylazis.—More prophylaxis obtained by an intensive and 
persistent campaign of education is a desideratum worth striving for. But as 
continence and restraint cannot, under the modern stress of life, be expected 
from everyone, an anti-venereal campaign has to be modelled upon actual 
facts which have to be faced and countered as we find them. It is necessary 
therefore to offer the public facilities for medical prophylaxis. In Bombay, 
the Government and Municipality have started Prophylaxis Centres for those 
who expose themselves to the risk of contracting venereal diseases and the 
public is beginning to realise the advantages of these Disinfection Stations. 
It is to be hoped that this scheme will be adopted in other parts of the country. 

Treatment Oentres.—It is hardly necessary to reiterate what has been said 
previously in dealing with the economic aspects of these diseases, namely, that 
extensive and very accessible treatment facilities should be offered to every- 
body. Itis our opinion that in the matter of venereal diseases much remains 
to be done in this country by both government and local bodies. We also 
commend this problem to our industrial organisations. It is both humanilarian 
and economical and therefore wiser to put a fence at the top of a precipice than 
to maintain an ambulance at the bottom. 

Prostitution.—The evil caused by prostitution in propagating venereal 
diseases is of appalling dimensions and has far reaching effects on the indivi- 
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dual and the race. About 96 per cent of prostitutes are venereally infected— 
both the professional and the amateur. Whether in brothels where commer- 
cialised vice plies a high trade or in the ambulant or clandestine performance 
of this vile profession, prostitutes are a perpetual source of danger to the 
national health and man power of India. There are two methods of dealing 
with the problem of prostitution :—Regulation and Abolition. Regulation is 
toleration of prostitution by subjecting it to certain rules—a license to practise 
prostitution subject to these rules. Abolition does not mean abolition of pros- 
titution, but abolition of regulation as it refuses to countenance prostitution as 
a recognised means of livelihood. Regulationists and abolitionists agree that 
prostitution is an evil to be combated. 

The regulationist favours license of prostitution which means that a 
regulated woman applies to the police, registers her name, agrees to sign a 
bond of good conduct and promises to present herself at regular intervals for 
medical inspection. These rules aim at the preservation of public order and 
the promotion of public health. But this system has failed in all countries in 
Europe, and therefore has been abolished in most. It is on its last legs in 
France and some other Latin countries. Regulation cannot be effective be- 
cause, in the first instance, in all regulated countries only a small fraction of 
prostitutes are regulated, 1 in 20 probably. In Bombay, for example, only 
8,000 prostitutes stay in the old tolerated area and probably 15,000 are dis- 
seminated ali over Bombay. Also the bulk of prostitution is ambulant and 
wise enough to escape the vigilance of the police. A system which only controls 
a minority cannot be held effective. 

For similar reasons segregation becomes a farce—it is only the stupid 
woman who comes into a segregated area. On medical grounds regulation is 
a failure because all prostitutes are not medically inspected and there are 
technical difficulties in the case of the rest. The success obtained in a few 
cases does not compensate the enormous outlay in money for the provision of 
a band of doctors, inspectors, special police, lock hospitals ete. Regulation 
was tried in Bombay in 1880 and given up as a failure after five years’ trial, 
We therefore advocate Abolition and the Bombay Prostitution Act of 1925, 
which needs modifications to be effective, is a step in the right direction. It 
provides for the elimination of commercialised prostitution. 

Professional Education.—A good medical service is essential for mobilis- 
ing all forces of combat against a fell disease. Until recently very little was 
taught to medical students and courses of specialisation in venereal diseases 
hardly existed. Times are changing and the medical institutions in this 
country, as all over the world, are providing efficient courses of instruction for 
both under-graduates and post-graduates of the medical profession, 
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It is today a recognised fact all over the world that success in handling 
the problem of venereal diseases is very largely achieved by practical co-oper- 
ation in the general scheme on the part of the nurses, midwives and health 
visitors. Theoretical lectures and practical demonstrations on these diseases 
are now included in almost all training schools for nurses in Europe and 
America, and in the syllabus for examinations by the General Nursing Council 
of England and similar organisations in other countries. Special training and 
experience is offered to those who wish to qualify for posts in Venereal Dis- 
ease Hospitals or Clinics but the main idea is that all nurses should -be given 
all the medical and social information regarding venereal diseases for reasons 
which are perfectly obvious. A nurse is in a privileged position with regard 
to a patient, and her point of view, like that of a teacher, carries considerable 
weight with the public with which she comes in contact. The midwife, who 
enters so freely into the homes of the people and is in the position of a trusted 
friend and adviser to many families, can give most valuable assistance if her 
training has included both social and medical aspect of venereal diseases; the 
Indian Nursing Associations have not as yet grasped this fact. 

Biological Knowledge.—The measure, which to our mind strikes at the 
root of the problem, is the necessity of making provision in the curricula of every 
type of school and college for the biological sciences. Public health is founded 
mostly on personal conduct. Until man understands the effect of conduct and 
environment on individual health and efficiency, it is not possible to attain 
progress in preventive medicine and much less in the control of venereal 
diseases which are largely acquired and disseminated by voluntary individual 
action. A grounding of biological sciences, on which effective teaching of 
personal and social hygiene can be based, is therefore essential for the youth. 
This should be acquired before the age of adolescence through graded courses 
of evolutionary biology which includes the laws of life and reproduction, and 
afterwards this may be developed through physiology, physics and chemistry. 

A foundation is thus laid on which personal teaching of social hygiene 
can be effectively added when the appeal to the sense of social and racial res- 
ponsibility in the individual is reinforced by knowledge. Given such back- 
ground of biological sciences, it remains for the educationists to decide on the 
methods of presentation to the adolescents of the ideals of citizenship and 
public health which include direct information as to the dangers of venereal 
diseases. This is a measure which is being adopted in Europe and America, 
and has already given good results in Scandinavian countries. In Sweden, it 
is a legal enforcement for all children. We hope that our educational autho- 
rities will take this matter up seriously as this is the most effective method of 
combating the menace of venereal diseases. 























STORY OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREN 
IN WESTERN INDIA 


R. P. MASANT 


In view of the Silver Jubilee of the Society for the Protection of Children in 
Western India and of the growing interest in the care of neglected and destitute children, 
this article is reproduced with certain changes from Zhe Child in India with the kind 
permision of the author, 

Mr, Masani is Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University and one of the Founders of 
the Society. 


inauguration of the Society on 16th January 1917, the citizens of Bombay, 

famous for their public spirit and philanthropic institutions, cared more 
for their kittens than for their urchins. For the rescue of neglected, aban- 
doned, or ill-treated animals there was in this hospitable city the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, armed with legal authority to institute 
proceedings against their callous or cruel owners. There was, however, nota 
single organisation whose duty it was to extend a helping hand to forsaken, 
maltreated, or exploited children. Nor was there any piece of social legislation 
under which the offenders could be brought to book. There were, no doubt, 
the Penal Code and the Police Act, under which cases of exposure, aban- 
donment, or sale of children could be dealt with, but for other offences against 
children, such as neglect, cruelty or exploitation, there was no legal remedy. 

Charitable people gave away thousands for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of their fellow citizens, but the care and attention devoted to the needs 
of children was in inverse proportion to their importance as the finest asset 
of the country. There was accommodation in several homes and orphanages for 
some of the homeless and helpless juvenile population of the Presidency. 
There were also a few institutions for the blind and the deaf-mute ; but a large 
number of children stood outside, or were kept outside, because, forsooth, it 
paid their parents or so-called guardians, or expert operators in the slave 
markets of Bombay to whom they were hired out, to exploit them. Nothing 
sadder in our social system could be thought of than such nefarious traffic in 
innocent children. 

In addition to the unfortunate children mentioned above, there were 
hundreds of tiny toilers slaving in the factories and workshops of Bombay and 
other industrial centres for twelve hours a day, or even longer. The legislature 
had, doubtless, prescribed certain statutory restrictions on child labour, but 
the strong arm of the law had not yet reached the juvenile workers. Worse 


oo though it sounds, it is no exaggeration to say that until the 
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still, neither the innocent little slave nor the adult and astute slave-driver 
appeared to be conscious of the heart-rending iniquity, cruelty and barbarity 
of the system under which they were working. 

Then there were numerous street arabs, ill-starred victims of parental 
penury or folly, ancestral disease or degradation, social injustice or indiffer 
ence, requiring institutional care. The woes of these children also cried out 
to heaven for redress, but the citizens as a class did not appear to have had the 
faintest idea that it was a sacred civic obligation, not merely a matter of per- 
sonal inclination or clemency, that they should protect decrepit, destitute, 
deserted, feeble-minded, ill-treated and exploited children—including the 
naughty little boys and girls unconsciously qualifying themselves in the 
streets, or deliberately trained by their exploiters for a career of crime and 
degradation. There was, forsooth, a reformatory to which delinquent children 
were committed after they had been branded as offenders, but the problem of 
reclaiming them, before the general environment sealed their fate, had as yet 
received no attention. 

Bombay the Backward.—During the early years of this century my mind 
was considerably agitated over the pitiable plight of such children. As a 
civic officer, I felt particularly ashamed that one of the primary duties of 
citizenship should have been thus ignored. Luckily, I soon got an opportunity 
to unburden my mind on the subject. In his annual report of the Bombay 
Jail Department for the year 1914, the then Inspector-General of Prisons, 
Col. J. Jackson, deplored the indifference of the public in regard to the 
welfare of juvenile offenders, and in a leading article on the subject the 
Times of India pointed out how much remained to be done in dealing with 
the young offender. While reinforcing that appeal, I raised the wider issue 
of child protection generally. The burden of my plea may be gathered from 
the following extracts from my letter, which appeared in the Times of India of 
13th April 1915, under the caption, Child Protection: Bombay the Backward:— 

“A reformatory, though intended to be a preventive measure, is after all a curative one 
and deals simply with the result of parental neglect or incompetence, Why not deal with 
the cause, as best we can, and reduce the number of children passing through the court to the 
reformatory ? Why not extend a helping hand to children before they swell the forces of 
myriads of street arabs who, in the words of Dickens, ‘awfully reverse our Saviour’s words 
and are not of the Kingdom of Heaven but of the Kingdom of Hell’? Even the most casual 
observer must have witnessed the ghastly spectacle of juvenile beggars cold-bloodedly 
deprived of eyesight, or maimed, crippled, or otherwise disabled for work with the object of 
qualifying them for a successful career of pauperism; also of able bodied urchins escorting 
decrepit beggars on public thoroughfares, little ones who remain up to the age of adolescence 
mere crutches for aged paupers and thereafter become professional beggars or confirmed 
criminals. Cannot anything be done to recover these children ? Cannot philanthropic societies, 


local bodies or Government take charge of them, teach them some craft and make them 
useful, self-supporting citizens ? Thanks to the efforts of the Salvation Army and the 
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missionaries, a good deal is doubtless done in this direction, but what is needed is legislation 
to secure for every child the protection it needs and systematic measures for dealing 
comprehensively with all cases of parental neglect. Other civilized countries have already 
grappled with the question by an elaborate system of poor laws, juvenile courts, courts of 
domestic relations, reformatories and varied institutions for the care of boys and girls, 
Compared with what is being done elsewhere, how culpable seems our neglect of the children 
of our city ? 

“The other day there appeared in your columns an account of two Waghri girls charged 
with stealing a pair of shoes. One of these beggar girls was aged ten, the other six. It was 
reported that the girls were seen with two Waghri women shortly before the theft and that 
there was little doubt that they were put up by those women to commit the offence. Both 
the girls pleaded guilty to the charge. The younger one said that she knew it was wrong to 
steal, but that she had to do it to satisfy her hunger, Asked what she would have done with 
the shoes, she said she hoped to realize a pice in return and with it to buy some parched 
grain, She promised not to commit the offence again, and was warned and ‘discharged, The 
other girl had previous convictions against her, but as she could not be sent to a jail or fined 
and as there was no reformatory for girls where she could be sent, she was ordered to be 
detained in Court during the day. Thus were those two unfortunates hurled back to the 
same environment and associates to complete their down-hill course and to drag with them 
other innocent children with whom they might come in contact. No more pathetic illustra- 
tion could be given of the manner in which incalculable damage is thus being done to the 
children of the State. We do not know whether the .learned Magistrate who tried the case 
has invited the attention of Government to the plight of such delinquent children who 
incessantly knock at our doors for institutional care but fail to get any. If not, we hope he 
will be good enough to put in a powerful appeal in their behalf,” 


Submitting that juvenile criminality could not be dealt with as an isolated 
phenomenon but must be considered in its relation to the intellectual, moral and 
economic neglect of the submerged classes from which it sprang, I concluded 
my letter with the querry: ‘* How long will Bombay, the first and foremost, 
Bombay the beautiful, remain Bombay the Backward in this respect ?’’ 

Not a day longer.—Such, I feel proud to say, while reviewing the situa- 
tion today, was the City’s emphatic reply to that question. It did not take 
more than a year to set up an organization to remove that blotch on her fair 
name and now, true to her motto, Bombay is the first and foremost in 
‘* mothering ’’ her children. This does not mean that all the needs of the 
juvenile population have been recognized or satisfied. A good deal yet 
remains to be realised and accomplished. Nor should this reference to the 
humble part I played in awakening the public conscience to those needs be 
taken to imply that what was accomplished was the result of my endeavours. 
The rapid improvement in the situation during the last twenty-five years is 
due to the concerted efforts of a large number of public-spirited workers in 
the cause, particularly to the efforts of a high-minded Englishman who came 
forward to take the initiative in this matter. 

Among the earliest to support my appeal to the public were the late 
Miss Anna Millard of the American Mission School for the Blind and Lt.-Col, 
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Lloyd Jones, Chairman of the Committee of Management of the David 
Sassoon Industrial and Reformatory Institution. Some of the newspapers 
also supported the appeal. Heartened by such a response, I gave a lecture on 
‘* Child Protection ’’ under the auspices of the Social Service League. Stress- 
ing the need for an organisation for the protection of children, I called atten- 
tion to the fact that a Society had been actually formed before, but that for 
various reasons it had languished soon after its birth and that very few had 
heard either of its existence or of its untimely death. Dr. Harold Mann, who 
presided at the lecture, gave his own experience of child protection work in 
Poona, and observed that while there were orphanages in the Presidency 
for boys of different communities, there was no organization to look after and 
take charge of the boys who needed institutional care the most. Once more, the 
press very warmly endorsed my plea for co-ordinating the work of the 
institutions then in existence and for establishing a central organization for 
dealing with the problem of child protection. In the Social Service Weekly of 
April, 1916 I reverted to the charge and pleaded that the City should not be 
satisfied with merely a Society for the Protection of Children but that it 
should ask also for a special court for juveniles and a separate reformatory for 
girls. But who was there to take the initiative ? 

A British Benefactory of Indian Children.—One morning, a member of 
the Municipal Corporation of Bombay, Mr. J. S. Wardlaw Milne, now Sir 
John Wardlaw Milne, M.P., then a well-known figure in the civic and indus. 
trial life of the city, walked into my office. ‘* You have been repeatedly 
harping on the need for an organization for the protection of children,’’ he 
observed. ‘‘I shouldn’t waste more time on propaganda. Let us start work. 
If you find workers, I will find the money.’’ 

Cheering, soul-stirring words these! While no Indian citizen had 
evinced any active interest in the problem, here was an Englishman, a mem- 
ber of the fraternity often slightingly spoken of in the Indian press as ‘‘birds 
of passage ’’, imbued with a high sense of civic duty and deeply concerned in 
the welfare of Indian children. I was overwhelmed with joy ; instantly we 
put our heads together with a view to evolving a scheme for commencing 
operations without delay. 

It was Sir John’s suggestion that as a tentative measure a Children’s 
Refuge might be provided in a central part of the City of Bombay, not a per 
manent home but a temporary one, to offer immediate shelter to destitute 
children picked up from the streets pending their admission to suitable exist- 
ing homes and orphanages. It was to be a clearing-house, so to say, for those 
institutions. The main object aimed at was to collect facts and figures with 
which we could, with confidence, appeal to the public for support to establish, 
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or rather re-establish, a Society for the Protection of Children to provide for 
the juvenile population for whom the existing institutions could not eater. 

An Experimental Refuge.—We soon set up a Committee consisting of 
Sir John Wardlaw Milne, Mr. Sorab P. N. Wadia, the late Dr. S. W. Mahatre, 
Mr. and Mrs. Baban Gokhale, Mr. A. B. Chothia and myself. Mr. Chothia 
officiated as Secretary to the Committee; he and Mr. 8S. P. Wadia devoted 
a good deal of time and attention to the day-to-day work of the Refuge which 
was opened in a house at Grant Road. The Committee also opened a creche at 
Tardeo. With the help of two agents employed by us and with the co-opera- 
tion of the Police, we were able to reclaim from the streets 83 children by the 
end of December 1916. Several of these children were restored to their parents 
or guardians; some were adopted by citizens whom our Committee could trust; 
some ran away, and the rest were placed in orphanages in Bombay, Surat, 
Nadiad, Ahmedabad, Poona and other parts of the Presidency. 

The following typical cases selected from those dealt with during the 
experimental period will give some idea of the exploitation of child life to 
which the Bombay public appeared to have been reconciled in those days :— 

A Little Blind Beggar Girl.—A Hindu girl, only three years old, was 
made to squat every evening on a foot-path at the corner of Grant Road, 
absolutely uncovered. Incessantly beating her breast and crying piteously for 
alms, she earned more than a rupee every evening for the vampire who ex- 
ploited her. When she was being taken to the nearest police station by our 
agent, a Muhammadan rushed up and claimed her as his own child and asked 
our agent, in reply to his remonstrations, to mind his own business. Not 
being armed with legal powers, all that we could do was to bring the case to 
the notice of the police. Such action, however, meant nothing to the class of 
bloodsuckers who lived on the earnings of the little ones. If the police were 
on their trail in Grant Road, they would migrate to Parel Road ! 

Brutal Exploitation.—Another girl, only six years old and totally blind, 
was found begging in the streets. She told our agent that she was an orphan 
and was brought to Bombay from Kathiawar by some persons who used to 
beat her mercilessly if the amount she collected by begging did not come up 
to the expectation of her exploiters. She consented to go to the American 
Mission School for the Blind, but as soon as she was placed there, some so- 
ealled relatives turned up and claimed her. No amount of pleading and per- 
suasion on our part was of any avail. Nor could the police authorities prevail 
upon them to allow the child to remain in the school where she felt so happy. 

Inhuman Ezposure.—A third girl, also blind, aged ten, was made to beg 
for two years, on the Mazagaon bridge from early morning till late in the 
evening with a piece of tarpaulin as the only protection for her body against 
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the sun and rain. She was an orphan from Bhavnagar, pounced upon by a 
couple of Waghris. They administered opium to her every morning with a 
view to fortifying her for the day’s ordeal. As none of her relations could be 
traced at Bhavnagar, she was placed in the School for the Blind whence, 
after nearly a year, her mother took her to Ahmedabad. 

How Harpies Feed on Urchins.—A Muhammadan lad, also blind, seven 
years old, was prevailed upon by another elderly boy to run away from 
Jubbulpore to Bombay. Incidentally, it may be mentioned that such run-away 
lads swelled the number of ticketless travellers on our Indian railways. If a 
ticket-examiner detected and spanked them and turned them out from the 
railway compartment, they would walk to the nearest station and thence 
resume their journey, regardless of the prospects of another encounter with a 
ticket inspector. That little visitor from Jubbulpore was also pounced upon 
by a Waghri woman. She made him beg in the streets throughout the day; 
the average daily earning was two rupees, but he did not get even a pie out of 
it! Our agent took the boy to the Refuge followed by the Waghri woman. 
We repudiated her claims and managed to keep the lad in our custody, pending 
enquiries at Jubbulpore regarding his parents. He was subsequently sent to 
the Victoria School for the Blind but, confirmed truant that he was, he 
absconded from the School within a fortnight. 

A Gold Mine for Waghris.—For the Waghri fraternity the waifs and 
strays of the Presidency constituted a veritable gold mine. Numerous children 
fell into their clutches and were callously exploited by them, unmolested by 
any one ! When, however, the police authorities came to be informed of our 
organization for the rescue of such children, they passed on several such victims 
to the Refuge. One of them was a deaf and dumb cripple. Two Waghris, 
from whose hands the child had been snatched by the police, complained that 
they had been deprived of a large fortune ! The greater the physical or mental 
deformity of a child, the greater was its value to those vampires. 

Nowhere to Go.—One of the most pitiable cases that came to our notice 
was that of a lad who came to the Refuge of his own accord—a physical wreck. 
He had been taken as a pauper to the Sir. J. J. Hospital for treatment and was 
detained there for ten days. After that period he was discharged. He told 
hospital authorities that he was homeless and friendless and did not know where 
to go, but the authorities, according to his own statement, pleaded their inability 
to do anything for him and turned him loose into the streets. Luckily, some 
one guided him to the Refuge. 

A Twice Blessed Mission.—The question of finding accommodation for the 
unfortunate children was not a difficult matter. Indeed, one of the interesting 
discoveries made by us during that experimental stage of child rescue work was 
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that while numerous children had no roof over their heads and were crying for 
institutional care, there were in the Presidency several sparsely-populated 
Anath- Ashramas and orphanages starving, as it were, for inmates. A connect- 
ing link between the two was badly needed. Our Refuge constituted that link. 
It was, indeed, a twice blessed mission. On the one hand, our Committee had 
reason to feel very grateful to those institutions for the favour of sheltering 
and feeding the children reclaimed by us from the streets; on the other hand, 
they regarded it as a great favour that the Committee was serving as a feeder 
to their institutions. 

Despite all the available accommodation, however, the need for addi- 
tional homes for a very large number of children who remained to be reseued— 
particularly for those who could not be dealt with in existing institutions owing 
to caste difficulties, physicalor mental infirmities and other causes—was vividly 
brought home to us. The problem of girls removed from houses of ill fame 
or other objectionable surroundings, where they were exposed to the danger 
of being drawn down into the vortex of immoral life, presented the greatest 
difficulty. There was no provision, whatsoever, for such unfortunate girls. 

Thanks to the financial assistance rendered by Sir John Wardlaw Milne 
and the honorary services of a devoted band of social workers, our Refuge had 
done what little it could to find shelter for a few such homeless children, 
but there seemed to be no limit to the good which might be done with a 
wider organization and a larger income. 

A Resurrection.—It was thereupon resolved that the work should be 
put on a firm and permanent basis and supported by public funds. With that 
end in view a meeting of citizens interested in the problem was held on 16th 
January 1917 at the Municipal Office. At that meeting it was resolved to 
start a Society for the Protection of Children in Western India with its head- 
quarters in Bombay. In moving the resolution for the formation of the Society 
the late Sir Narayanrao Chandavarkar gave a brief account of a Society which 
had been started in Bombay in the year 1906 with the same name and almost 
the same objects but which had suspended its activities in a short time ‘‘owing 
to the members getting entangled with various things’’ and ‘‘the want of 
proper legislation to enable them to carry on their work efficiently’’. 

The objects of the new Society were defined as under :— 

(a) To prevent the public and private wrongs of children and the 
corruption of their morals; 

(b) to take action for the enforcement of the laws for their protec- 
tion, and, if necessary, to suggest new laws or amendments of the exist- 
ing laws; 

(c) to provide and maintain an organisation for these objects; and 
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(d) to do all other lawful things incidental or conducive to the attain- 
ment of the foregoing objects. 

Those who had already signified their intention to become members of 
the Society and those who were present at the meeting and desired to join it 
were enrolled as members. His Excellency Lord Willingdon, Governor of 
Bombay, and Lady Willingdon were invited to accept the office of Patrons of 
the Society, and an Executive Committee was appointed. 

As the Society embarked on its rescue work, cases of all sorts of out- 
rages on child life came pouring in from all parts of the country, and even from 
Burma and Ceylon, illustrating the part played by poverty and unemployment, 
ignorance and superstition, greed of parents and guardians, and by tyranny of 
step-mothers and mothers-in-law, in the desertion of children by their parents 
or guardians, or in the abandonment of their children by their homes by the 
children themselves, or in their cold-blooded sales to harpies for a paltry price. 
A few typical cases may be cited to show how heartlessly children were bought 
and sold, waylaid and decoyed, enslaved and exploited; how indifferent the 
public was; how helplessor inactive the police authorities were during those days, 
and what an improvement has set in since the inauguration of the society, the 
passing of the Children’s Act and the subsequent institution of the Children’s 
Aid Society to undertake the special work entailed by the Act. 

An Old Woman’s Bargains.—A Hindu lad, age 11, the victim of a father’s 
destitution, was made over to an old woman for a sum of Rs. 16/-. The boy’s 
daily duty was to lead along the streets of Bombay a blind boy, another bar- 
gain in human merchandise struck by the old woman. On the earnings 
of these two little beggars the old fury lived a comfortable life. One evening 
our agent brought the two boys to the Society’s Refuge. We traced Jaising’s 
father, a lame beggar, to a den in 15th Kamathipura Street. It appeared that 
the boy’s step-mother had a prominent hand in the transaction. Husband and 
wife were both taken to the Lamington Road Police Station, together with the 
purchaser, and all the three were ordered to quit Bombay. 

Sold for a Song.—An ill-starred Hindu girl, age 10, victim of a father’s 
greed, was sent to the Society’s home by the Mahim Police. Poor thing, she 
was suffering from venereal disease and had acquired such bad habits that we 
considered it advisable to restore her to her father living near Igatpuri. On 
the understanding that the girl would be kept in the custody of her relations, 
we agreed to pay a small sum monthly for her maintenance. Within a short 
time, however, the girl was sold by her father to a Kolhatin, or singing 
woman, forasong. We could trace neither the girl nor the father, but we 
were informed that the father had passed away soon after pocketing rupees 
six as the reward for that nefarious contract. 
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How Bombay’s Haunts of Vice are Filled.—A Hindu widow, converted to 
Islam in Poona, came to Bombay with two daughters, aged 8 and 10, respec- 
tively. Being homeless, they were straightway directed to one of those haunts 
of vice in the slave-market of Bombay—still a standing menace and disgrace 
to the City. The place was run by two Muhammadan women, each of whom 
had an unmarried son. With a view to obtaining effective control over the 
girls, the two women got the little ones married to the two boys. The mother 
of the girls was not, however, prepared to part with her treasure so easily. 
She, therefore, tried to leave the brothel with her daughters, but the two 
women asserted their claim over their daughters-in-law. The mother there- 
upon managed to have a complaint sent to the police authorities, charging 
the two women with the offence of wrongful confinement of the girls. The 
Magistrate, however, held that it would be dangerous to allow even the mother 
to take the girls away and directed that they should be sent to the Refuge. 

From Bombay’s Slave-market to Cantonment.—A brave and beautiful girl, 
aged 13, a native of Jodhpur, was accosted one morning by a man who told 
her she was wanted immediately by her mother. Taking her to a railway 
station, the villain brought her to Bombay. Here for a trifling consideration 
she was lodged in a brothel. Within two days, however, she was able to 
escape. Having reached Poona, she disguised herself in male attire and 
served as & messenger in a military camp for about two months. One day, she 
learnt that a medical examination of all the persons in the camp was to take 
place. Fearing detection, she returned to Bombay. Finding her loitering in 
the streets, the police authorities sent her to the Home of the Society. Our 
efforts to trace the villain of the story and the brothel-keeper, to whom she had 
been made over, proved fruitless. We had the happiness, however, to restore 
her to her mother and brother and the still greater happiness to hear soon after- 
wards that she had been married at Jodhpur. 

A Devotee’s Dependents.—A Hindu vaid, or medical practitioner, in Berar 
was suddenly seized one morning with the desire to renounce the world and 
spend the rest of his life in Sanyas. Deserting his wife and children, he left 
the house with a religious mendicant. A police officer suggested that the two 
children, a boy aged 7 and a girl aged 5, be made over to the Society and the 
mother trained as a nurse. We admitted the children to our Matunga home 
and arranged for the training of the mother in Dr. Popat Prabhuram’s mater- 
nity hospital. 

Step-mothers Often Drive Ohildren to Streets.—lll-treatment by one’s 
father, at the instigation of one’s step-mother, throws many a child on the 
streets. In this case the father, living in a village in Gujarat, was warned, and 
his son, aged 11, was restored to him. After two years, the lad was again 
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found begging near Alexandra Dock. His excuse for coming back to Bombay 
was the same as before, ill-treatment. We communicated with the father 
once more; his elder brother came to Bombay to take him home, promising 
that he would live with his brother in a separate home so as not to expose the 
boy to the cruetly of the step-mother or of the father. 

Poverty Not Always the Cause of Beggary.—Not all the juvenile paupers 
are orphans or offspring of destitute people. The father and mother of these 
three Hindu children, aged 6, 8 and 12, respectively, found begging in the 
streets of Bombay, were employees in the Maneckji Petit Mills. Their joint 
income was Rs. 50/- per month. Nevertheless, they asked their daughter to 
lead her two brothers in the streets for alms. The minimum daily collection 
expected of them was twelve annas. Starvation and castigation stared them in 
the face if the amount collected fell short of the minimum. 

A grim reminder of the burning verses of Charlotte Gilman: 

‘No fledgling feeds the father bird ! 
No chicken feeds the hen ! 
No kitten mouses for the cat— 
That glory is for man. 

‘* We are the wisest, strongest Race— 
Loud may our praise be sung ! 
The only animal alive 
That lives upon its young! ’’ 

We wished we had the authority to use the whip in a case like this; fail- 
ing that remedy, we could only warn and persuade the parents to live a cleaner 
and saner life. 

Demand for Special Legislation.—T hese few cases out of a couple of thou- 
sand dealt with by the Society during the last twenty-five years illustrate types 
of cases of daily occurrence. In dealing with such cases we were greatly handi- 
capped for want of legal powers. The Poona Society, which was started as a 
branch of the Society previously founded in Bombay, and which had survived 
the shocks of time while the parent Society had found an untimely grave, 
laboured under the same legal disabilities. Before we moved in the matter, it 
had already approached Government for special legislation to prevent the ruin 
of minor girls. As, however, that question was then deemed controversial, a 
Bill to give effect to the proposal was held over during the War. Immediately 
after our Society was formed, a Sub-Committee was appointed to consider the 
question of sending a representation to Government for comprehensive legis- 
lation for the protection of children, and a representation was submitted on 
28th February, 1918. In settling this representation the Committee had the 
advantage of the advice of their esteemed colleague, the late Sir Narayanrao 
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Chandavarkar, an ex-Judge of the High Court, and an ardent social reformer. 

The Children Act.—The legal reform sought for brooked no delay, yet 
it took Government six years to set their machinery in motion. Worse still, 
having put the Children’s Charter on the Statute Book in the year 1924, the 
pillars of the State fell into a stupor. Even the famous declaration of Geneva, 
drawn up originally by the Save the Children International Union and adopt- 
ed by the League of Nations in the same year in which the Bombay Children 
Act was passed, could not rouse those Rip van Winkles from their slumber for 
three years. At last, however, owing to the powerful agitation carried on in 
the press and on the platform by several workers, the Children’s Act was 
brought into operation in the year 1927. The new Act made new demands on 
the resources and public spirit of the people. A special machinery for assisting 
in the work of administration was needed; additional homes and organizations 
for the care of children dealt with under the Act, were also needed. It was, 
therefore, decided at the Conference of Social Workers, convened by Govern- 
ment, to set up a new society to act as an un-official auxiliary body for assist- 
ing Government in putting the provisions of the Act into operation and for 
co-operating with the existing child welfare institutions. Thanks to the effi- 
cient functioning of this new Society, named the Children’s Aid Society, dur- 
ing the last ten years; thanks also to the band of zealous workers that have 
gathered round it, and to the contributions made towards its expenses by 
Government and the public, the work of tackling the problem of the children 
of the City has now been put on a satisfactory footing. 

There is now a court for juveniles, and police officers have the authority 
to take to a place of safety any child in respect of whom a cognizable offence 
has been committed and to keep the child there pending orders of that court. 
Powers are given to the Magistrates to send children placed before it to cer- 
tified schools or orphanages, and the Society for the Protection of Children has 
agreed to admit such children to its homes, up to a maximum number of one 
hundred, in return for a small financial grant from Government. 

All the Police Court work is now done by the Children’s Aid Society ; 
the Society for the Protection of Children concentrates on the provision of 
institutional care and education for children committed by the juvenile courts, 
or sent to it through various other agencies from different parts of the Presi- 
dency and the country, or picked up from the streets by its own members or 
staff. 


The Byramjee Jeejeebhoy Home.—The Home of the Society is associated 
with the name of an eminent public-spirited Parsi citizen of Bombay of the last 
century—Byramjee Jeejeebhoy. The cost of building two separate blocks for 
boys and girls, the superintendent’s quarters, the sick room and other ad- 
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junets, including the price of the land, amounted to rupees three lakhs. Mr. 
Rustomji Byramjee Jeejeebhoy’s liberal offer to provide land for the building 
enabled us to embark on the project for the construction of the buildings, and 
thanks to the willing assistance of Lady Carmichael, who was an active mem- 
ber of our Committee for several years, and of her husband, the late Sir George 
Carmichael, we were able to secure handsome donations from the late Sir 
Shapurji Broacha, who gave a sum of Rs. 60,000/- and from the philanthropic 
members of the public. 

Provision was originally made in the home for giving primary education 
to the children and teaching them manual work. Now, however, with the 
various Municipal Schools round about the place, the residents of the home 
get free primary education in those schools, and a few children, who show 
special aptitude for higher studies, are sent to high schools. One of these is 
now attending a college. He is in the Inter-Science class and his ambition is 
to join a medical college. The less gifted boys are taught gardening, cane- 
work and carpentry; some are trained as mechanics in workshops. The girls 
are taught sewing, knitting and fancy work, and a good many of them go 
straight from our institution to their husbands’ home. 

There were 181 children in the Home, on the 5th February 1942. The 
following table gives the caste, sex and age of these children: — 


Caste 
Hindus... ose coe ©6184 
Muhammadans ws 40 
Bene Israel ... eee 4 
Parsees ies oe 2 
Christians... a 1 


Sex and Age 
Boys under 10 years ... 45 
Boys over 10 years ... 62 
Girls under 10 years... 25 
Girls over 10 years ... 49 
138i 


It would be taxing the patience of the reader considerably were I to 
overlay this article with figures showing the cases dealt with by our Society 
during the last twenty-five years and by the Children’s Aid Society during the 
last few years. Suffice it to say that it has been their good fortune individually 
and jointly to restore several hundreds of truants to their parents, to provide 
shelter for numerous neglected or ill-treated children, to prevail upon a large 
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number of callous parents to treat their offspring with consideration, to 
educate and turn out a large number of boys and girls as useful, self- 
supporting citizens, and to get several wronged and ruined girls married and 
settled comfortably in life. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that many a 
child that is hungry still remains to be fed, many a child that is sick still 
remains to be nursed, many a child that is backward still remains to be helped, 
and many a child that is exploited still remains to be rescued. 

The Cinderellas of the Presidency.—There is one class of children, how- 
ever, for whom no satisfactory provision whatsoever was then made, namely, 
the mentally defective. In the hospitable City of Bombay there was not 
a single institution to take them in hand. Ever since the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Children was started, such children with their behaviour problems 
have given the authorities the greatest anxiety. They were found to bea posi- 
tive danger to the other inmates of the home; but there was no institution to 
which they could be passed on. The same difficulty was subsequently expe- 
rienced by the Children’s Aid Society. A Home where mentally deficient 
children of the worst type, who are beyond hope of recovery, can be kept in 
comfort, and another where the improvable cases can be taken in hand and 
trained so as to develop their latent potentialities and wean them of faulty 
habits and tendencies, are urgently necessary. That a large number of child- 
ren given up as mentally deficient are capable of improvement has been 
amply demonstrated by the special class for training manageable subnormal] 
children, maintained at the Byramjee Jeejeebhoy Home. The class was start- 
ed as an experiment, but the results have been so satisfactory that the 
management wish to maintain it on a permanent basis. The children in this 
class join in singing, musical drills, nature study, listen to talks on personal 
hygiene and engage in simple useful occupations such as sewing, knitting, paper- 
cutting, corn-cleaning and clay modelling. Asa result they have been quicker, 
happier, more alert, more sensible and more useful than before and continue 
to show satisfactory improvement in their general appearance and behaviour as 
well as in the quality of work turned out by,them. Some of them are now able 
to attend vernacular schools in the neighbourhood, and the exhibits of their 
work were much appreciated at the Exhibition held two years ago by the 
Bombay Presidency Women’s Council in Bombay. Itis also encouraging to 
report that recently a home for such children has been provided by the Child- 
ren’s Aid Society. This is an experiment in the right direction. 

But alas ! as against this handful of children whose mental faculties 
are thus being improved, how many there are who receive no such training nor 
care and who gradually drift to mental hospitals as confirmed imbeciles. How 
long will society suffer them to be thus neglected? A new organization, 
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backed by Government and public support, is urgently necessary to take care 
of these cinderellas’of society. Whoever comesforward with a liberal donation 
for starting such an organization and the necessary homes and child guidance 
clinies will supply a want most keenly felt throughout India. 

Victims of Modern City Life——Before I conclude, I should like to call 
attention to an important aspect of the problem of juvenile destitution and de- 
linqguency. Why is it that so many organizations are called for in the great 
cities of the civilized world to cater to the wants of neglected, oppressed, 
feeble-minded and delinquent children ? Those who have observed the dire 
distress, squalor and social isolation in which the submerged classes of our po- 
pulation live, the horrible handicaps which brutalise their senses, harden anti- 
social instincts and annihilate in many cases the natural feelings of parental 
tenderness and affection, need hardly be told where to look for the causes of 
that malady. There are, however, many who have no idea of the grinding 
poverty and wretchedness of thousands and thousands of their fellow-citizens, 
and they fail to realize how the children of the destitute become an incubus, 
rendering their parents and guardians an easy prey to the temptations that are 
held before them by the ruffians and social parasites who live on the exploita- 
tion and corruption of children. Such social parasites of both sexes are pro- 
ducts, mostly, of our economic order which throws thousands on’ the street 
without any provision for their living. Dreadful destitution leads to their de- 
gradation, and when the homeless and workless become criminals, all that 
Society does is to send them to prison, thence to be thrown once more on the 
streets, only to be taken back to prison at regular intervals as habitual offen- 
ders. Unless work is provided for the workless and correctional institutions 
established for socializing the confirmed loafer, the drone and the able-bodied 
beggar; unless social justice long denied is vouchsafed to myriads of suffering 
people sacrificed on the altar of the Moloch of the existing economic organiza- 
tion of society, countless men and women will continue to stalk the land like 
brutes, constituting a menace to infant and adult life alike. 

Such is the penalty humanity has to pay for the defects in the existing 
social order. Of the many victims of modern city life, the most pitiable are 
the street children and the slum children who, unfortunately for them, live to 
grow up dipsomaniacs, consumptives, or criminals. Indeed, in those public 
places infested by the scum of society, in those rookeries of our cities, in those 
dens of dirt and disease, in those horrid haunts of crime and shame, what can 
we hope to rear other than a progeny doomed to starvationtand degradation, 
inebriety and insanity, delinquency, misery and ignominy? Therefore, in 
the midst of our efforts to extend a helping hand to children at every stage of 
their journey to adolescence, let us remember that we are thereby touching 
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merely the fringe of the problem. If we want to strike at the root, let us not 
forget that the social malady of juvenile destitution and delinquency is not 
merely an isolated phenomenon and that it has to be dealt with in relation to 
the larger problem of the city’s starving and submerged population. So long 
as the souls of such down-trodden people groan under grievous social wrongs, 
so long as those wrongs remain unredressed, thousands of children will carry 
on their tiny shoulders the overwhelming burden of the handicaps of heredity, 
of the evils of environment and of all the sins and sorrows and sufferings in- 
cidental to the social diseases and economic disabilities which paralysed their 
parents and grand-parents in the past and which will continue to smit and 
cripple them with redoubled force in the future. 

Such is the complex and confounding problem of destitute, defective 
and delinquent children, for which the entire civilized world has yet to find a 
satisfactory solution. But difficult as it is, the advanced nations of the world 
have been increasingly devoting their energy and resources to the task of deal- 
ing comprehensively with the problem. As the science of administration ad- 
vances, it is recognised everywhere that the function of government is not 
merely to collect taxes and to spend the proceeds on the protection of life and 
property, or on the development of material resonrces. Its primary function 
is to develop the living forces of the country, the entire population, juvenile 
as well as adult. Recognising this sacred duty, let us individually and col- 
lectively resolve to do our best to improve the existing order. Let us tell our 
backward brethren and their children that, howsoever grievously they may have 
been neglected in the past, it will hereafter be recognised as the duty of the 
Government of this country and the public to lift them from squalor and 
misery, to open the prison door and to allow them entrance into the realm of 


opportunity and hope. 
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DO WE REALLY WANT TO KEEP THEM IN A ZOO? 
VERRIER ELWIN 


In this article the author, who has been accused of advocating a policy of segrega- 
tion with regard to the aboriginals, explains why such a policy is necessary at present to 
protect them from being exploited by callous, subordinate forest officials, police and excise 
officers, and others, and to enable them to become gradually adapted to the life of the 


outside world. 

Mr, Elwin has for many years been working for the betterment of the Baiga and the 
Gond, living as one of them, His book, The Baiga, which is the outcome of his intimate 
experience and painstaking study, is a notable contribution to Anthropology. 


NE of the more puerile charges that is made against anthropologists in 
India is that they desire to keep the aboriginals in a sort of a Zoo in 
order to preserve them as specimens and material for the exercise of 

their science. Since this accusation has been made not only by reformers and 
politicians, but also by people of some intellectual standing, it is necessary 
to examine it. 

By a curious coincidence, I have just opened a copy of a widely-read 
English periodical, Picture Post, in which precisely the same charge is levelled 
against Mahatma Gandhi who wishes, of course, to keep the whole of India as 
a laboratory in which to conduct his experiments in satyagraha. A series of 
pictures are published which illustrate the life, not of aboriginal India, but of 
ordinary Hindu villages and the letter-press describes how backward these 
are and how sunk in poverty and superstition. At the same time, it is ex- 
plained that Mahatma Gandhi would keep these unhappy Indian villagers 
permanently in their backward condition through his dislike of modern medi- 
cine, modern industrialism and the ordinary fruits of civilisation. We seea 
telegraph wire running across ‘a landscape and we are told that this symbol of 
civilisation strikes a jarring note in the Mahatma’s mind. The anthropolo- 
gist may congratulate himself on being found in such good company as the 
Mahatma, but actually neither can be called guilty. 

For what does it mean to put an animal ina Zoo? It means that you 
take it away from its traditional surroundings, you deprive it of its ac- 
customed diet, you alter all its habits and you rob it of its freedom. But 
what is it that Mahatma Gandhi is fighting for? It is to restore to the people 
of India their own home and enable them to live in it as their own, to pre- 
serve their own customs untainted by Western influence, and to win for them 
their liberty. The attitude of the anthropologist is the same. We would 
give our lives for the freedom of the aboriginals; we would fight to the last to 
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restore to them their ancestral hills and jungles. We desire nothing better 
than to see them living their own lives, following their own customs, preserv- 
ing their own rules of food and drink, delighted with their own simple 
pleasures in the glorious freedom of their hills. No one believes more 
passionately in human liberty than the anthropologist, for he is the true 
student and lover of mankind. 

But further it may be said that actually, even from the technically 
anthropological standpoint, there would be little scientific value in studying 
people who were artificially isolated in a sort of Zoo. The anthropologist—it 
cannot be said too often—is concerned with human life as a whole. He is not 
a specialist in primitive culture and the investigators of the last decade have 
tended to spend more and more time in the study of more advanced peoples. 
I need only mention the work of Mass Observation in England. To the an- 
thropologist, indeed, the travail of peoples passing through a period of cul- 
tural change and the far greater complexity and interest of more advanced 
communities often seems of greater significance than the comparatively static 
life of aboriginals, most of whom have now been fully studied and who gen- 
erally present a considerable degree of sameness and monotony. If I wanted 
to have an Anthropological Zoo, I would not fill it with Marias and Baigas; 
I would have a very different company. I would put in one enclosure the 
whole of the Sevagram Ashram; in a pleasantly-furnished cage within speaking 
distance of the Mahatma I would confine the President of the Muslim League. 
Some way off the Office-bearers of the Bombay Purity League would draw 
crowds of sight-seers eager to watch them sip their lemonade. Elsewhere, 
carefully segregated, I would inélude a selection of Hindu Sanatanists as well 
as a sprinkling of the more diehard officials of the Indian Civi)] Service. Such 
types, which will soon be as extinct as the dodo, are of the highest sociological 
interest and certainly ought to be preserved. The mentality of Lord 
Linlithgow will surely be a matter of far greater interest and astonishment to 
the scientists of another age than that of some poor Santal. I would like to 
put Mr. Amery too in my collection, but such specimens are expensive and 
the cost of transporting him from England in wartime would be too great. 

The position of the anthropologist in this matter is very widely mis- 
understood, and he has come to be regarded by many thoughtless minds as a 
sinister person who desires to deprive the aboriginals of the blessings of 
civilisation and is primarily interested in sex. But the anthropologist is 
simply someone who observes more carefully, takes better photographs, 
travels more widely and works harder than other travellers and observers 
who have not had his technical training. Owing to the length of time he 
spends among his people and the intensive character of his observation, he 
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generally becomes devoted to them and desires to see their highest interests 
preserved. It is a significant fact that all over the world these people, who 
presumably must know what they are talking about, are unanimous in de- 
claring that unregulated and hasty acculturation has a degrading and ruinous 
effect upon primitive people. The spread of English Missions, English 
business, English imperialism and English drink in Africa and Australia has 
had the most devastating results on the primitive inhabitants of those 
countries. In India, where the less-educated Hindu or Mohammedan villager is 
only very slightly advanced beyond his aboriginal brother, the process has 
been slower and is less obvious, but it is no less certain. When the anthro- 
pologist, therefore, wants to protect the aboriginal, he has a very good reason 
for doing so. Contact with the people of the plains in India invariably has the 
worst possible effect upon them. I will summarise briefly what I have written 
at length in my Loss of Nerve on the result of these contacts :— 

1. The people of the plains invariably trick and deceive the simple 
honest aboriginals out of their land. 

2. The people of the plains lend the aboriginals money or goods and 
thus get them completely into economic servitude. 

3. When aboriginals from the hills come in contact with the people 
of the plains, they get venereal disease. In Bastar State it is a most striking 
fact, as the Chief Medical Officer has told me, that after 30 years’ experience 
among the aboriginals he has not known a single case of venereal disease 
among real hillmen. The only aboriginals known to have suffered from it 
are a certain number of boys who have been educated and by going to school 
have been thrown into contact with the outside world. Yet, while in Bastar 
we have a great hill area completely free from these horrible diseases, you 
have only to go down a little into the plains to find as much as 80% of the 
population infected. 

4. Contact with the plains people results in the hillmen losing their 
great qualities of honesty and simplicity. Ask any lawyer who has practised 
in Courts on the boundaries of aboriginal country and he will tell you how 
honourable a real hillman is and how utterly untruthful and deceitful he be- 
comes after he has been to school or after he has had much contact with the 
outside world. 

5. Aboriginal culture is quickly destroyed when it comes in touch 
with extrrnal influences. The aboriginal loses his religion, his morals, his 
artistic sense, his poetry, and sinks down into a sort of untouchable without 
life, without colour and without beauty. 

6. Perhaps one of the worst results of mixing up hillmen with the 
plains people is that the hillmen learn to believe in utouchability, to practise 
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child marriage, and to put their women in purdah, things of which they are 
mostly innocent in their wild state. 

Now among those who think that this is all nonsense is Mr. A. V. 
Thakkar. Mr. Thakkar is one of the heroes of humanity. He has devoted the 
greater part of a long life to the service of the poorest in the land. The Bhil 
Seva Mandal that he founded in Gujarat is a monument to his genius for 
taking pains. The work of the Harijan Sevak Sangh, which has been largely 
inspired and almost wholly controlled by him, is one of the noblest enter- 
prises now being conducted on this planet. His goodness and great-hearted- 
ness are known to all. Itis, therefore, doubly unfortunate that in regard 
to the aboriginals he should have taken up an anti-intellectualist policy which 
cannot fail to lead to the unhappiest results. Mr. Thakkar has recently 
expressed his views on this subject in a Lecture before the Gokhale Institute 
and in a communication to The Times of India, while the fact that he was 
Chairman of the Committee appointed by the Orissa Government to enquire 
into the affairs of the partially Excluded Areas of that Province suggests 
that we may find a key to his attitude in that Committee’s Report. Mr. 
Thakkar’s Gokhale Lecture is full of that love for the people and desire for 
their welfare that is characteristic of him, but it is based on a few fundament- 
ally wrong assumptions which cannot fail to detract from the value of his 
conclusions. He regards as frivolous and imaginary any suggestion that 
there is danger in the unregulated contact of the aboriginals with the people 
of the plains: ‘‘ It is difficult for me to understand why people fear the con- 
tact with the Hindu and Muslim of the plains. It may be that in a few cases 
some social evils of the people of the plains are likely to be copied by the 
unsophisticated aboriginals.’?’ Is Mr. Thakkar so ignorant of the state of 
affairs in aboriginal villages as not to know that it is not in a few cases but 
everywhere and always that these evils are imitated? Again Mr. Thakkar 
suggests that ‘‘a healthy comradeship should develop between the aborigines 
and each should profit culturally from the other and in course of time work 
hand in hand for the welfare of India as a whole.’’ Here again, surely, 
Mr. Thakkar forgets his own bitter experience in running the Harijan Sevak 
Sangh. Does he really think that the more advanced sections of Indian 
society will treat the aboriginals any better than they are still treating the 
untouchables ? Whenever the aboriginal and the non-aboriginal come in contact, 
it is the aboriginal who goes to the wall, He is economically exploited, his reli- 
gion, his character, his morals are ruined, and his land and property pass 
into the hands of the non-aboriginal. 

Mr. Thakkar fears that to separate and isolate the aboriginals will strike 
at the root of national solidarity. I do not think this is a very serious danger, 
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For no one suggests that the tribesmen should be permanently isolated. All that 
the anthropologist suggests is that for the time being, until we have a sufficient 
staff of workers like Mr. Thakkar himself to deal with the problem, we should 
go very slowly in promoting among them the process of cultural change and 
their contacts with civilisation. There is no possible idea of setting up a new 
minority, though the educated Gonds and Uraons, who are generally hostile 
to the Congress, are anxious to do this. My own view is that the aboriginals 
should be classed at the Census as Hindus by religion, because their religion 
(though in many ways distinctive) undoubtedly belongs to the Hindu family. 
Indeed, the character of the great majority of them has already become ,more 
or less diluted by their contact with the outer world; they have lost every- 
thing that is distinctive of their life and culture, and I agree with Mr. Thakkar 
that they should be assimilated into the larger community without delay. 

The tribesmen who present a really serious problem—a problem which 
I think Mr. Thakkar and his friends have not sufficiently appreciated—are the 
five million or so really wild aboriginals who still inhabit the utmost recesses 
of the hills, live by shifting cultivation, hunting and root-gathering and have 
preserved much of their old culture, religion and organisation. Unhappily, 
Mr. Thakkar desires to stop these people practising their traditional method 
of cultivation, a policy which will bring them to psychological despair and 
economic ruin. I have discussed this at length in my book The Baiga and 
I need not repeat here what I have said there. I know of Baigas who have 
taken to a life of crime because they have been prohibited from practising 
their shifting cultivation. Mr. Thakkar considers this method of cultivation a 
lazy one, but if he will read Mr. Grigson’s book on the Marias, or my own on 
the Baigas, he will see this charge fully refuted. 

To call the poor lazy is, of course, a common habit of upper-class 
English society. Mr. Thakkar considers that bewar or podu is an evil practice, 
a harmful habit and does ndt give good results, but the aboriginals themselves 
believe that it gives better crops than any other form of cultivation, and often 
on the wild steep hillsides where they live, no other form of cultivating the 
soil is possible. It does a certain amount of harm to the forests (which, of 
course, ought to be preserved for the profit of the capitalists), but is Mr. 
Thakkar ignorant of the devastation of the forests to provide timber for the 
war? Are not the great saw-mills of industrialism a greater danger to the 
forests than the few axes of the tribesmen ? I agree that the terraced cultiva- 
tion of the Savaras and Nagas is excellent, but it is quite impossible to 
introduce this throughout the rest of aboriginal India. 

Mr. Thakkar says, ‘‘I cannot agree with the opinion that bewar or podu 
is almost a religious necessity to some of the tribes.’’ This is not the way 
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in which scientific work should be written. What it means is that since Mr. 
Thakkar (for whom, as a Hindu, the plough and the cow are almost fetishes) 
does not like shifting cultivation, since it outrages him that some people 
should believe it to be a religious necessity, therefore it cannot be a religious 
necessity. He might as well say ‘‘I cannot agree with the opinion that the 
Mass is a religious necessity to a Catholic or that the feast of BakrilId is a 
religious necessity to the Mohammedan.’’ I can assure Mr. Thakkar that 
this form of cultivation is a religious necessity to some of these tribes ; that 
when they are prevented from practising it, they feel that they are living in 
a state of sin and have incurred the displeasure of the gods. Surely religious 
tolerance demands that we should respect the hopes and fears of simple people. 
It is a tragic thing to find the largely Congress Thakkar Committee in Orissa 
recommending a curtailment of the human rights of the tribesmen such as the 
‘‘oppressive’’ Imperialist official has never advocated. 

Mr. Thakkar regards the aboriginals as living in ‘‘a slough of despond 
and ignorance.’’ It must be several years, I think, since Mr. Thakkar spent 
any length of time in an aboriginal village. I am writing this article in the 
wilds of Bastar ; I have never been among happier people. I have rarely 
seen people who, though ignorant of the violence and corruptions of modern 
civilised life, are more full of knowledge of trees and birds and animals, of 
the hills and of the sky, of all natural, good and simple things. I would not 
myself be so presumptuous as to suggest that I could lift up these people. It 
is from them that I have learnt many precious lessons for my own life.’ 

One of the reasons why the idea has risen that administrators and 
anthropologists (though these two classes of people are not usually put to- 
gether) desire to keep the aboriginals in a Zoo has been the policy of Govern 
ment to prohibit national workers and Congressmen from entering tribal 
areas. Mr. Thakkar himself has suffered badly as a result of this type of 
isolationism. So haveI. WhenI first went to settle in Mandla District, I 
was ordered out of it by the Deputy Commissioner. My mud-hut was raided 
by the police several times. An application was made for my, deportation 
from British India. The India Office cancelled my passport to try to prevent 
me being in India at all. For years I and my workers were persecuted by the 
police and forest officials and our work suffered greatly, and even my own 
health was damaged asa result of the annoyance and worry thus caused. I 
have every sympathy therefore with Mr. Thakkar’s feelings. I agree also 
with him that it is monstrous that the very Governments which forbid national 
workers to work among the aboriginals should freely allow Christian Mission- 
aries to spread their propaganda among them. But Mr. Thakkar ought not 
to blame the anthropologist for this. No class of people have been more 
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severe in their criticism of the missionaries. Mr. J. P. Mills has said the most 
stringent things about the Baptist Mission in Assam. Dr. Hutton has long 
been of the same opinion. I myself have consistently urged that no mission - 
aries should be admitted into tribal areas. Mr. Thakkar must know that and 
I do not think it is quite fair of him to suggest that the anthropologists are 
responsible for keeping the national workers out and getting the foreign 
missionaries in. 

Mr. Thakkar adds a select bibliography to his Lecture which has been 
prepared (not very accurately) by Dr. Karve. Generally, when a writer 
places a bibliography at the end of his work it is assumed that the books con- 
tained in it give some support to his main thesis. In this case, however, the 
bibliography furnishes the most complete refutation of Mr. Thakkar’s posi- 
tions. There is indeed a very strong body of opinion, both Indian and 
Suropean, which believes in the danger of allowing the wildest tribes of India 
to come too rapidly into contact with civilisation. This is very far from 
wishing to keep the people in the Zoo. It is very far from desiring to deprive 
them of the blessings of civilisation. It is simply a desire to save them from 
the psychic and moral decay that follows contact with the degraded adven- 
turers, the sneaking lawyers’ touts, the dishonest money-lenders, the grasp- 
ing landlords, the exploiting merchants and the corrupt subordinate officials 
who are practically the only representatives of civilisation that they ever 
meet. 

In a letter to The Times of India, Mr. Thakkar suggests tha 
anthropologists are ashamed of their civilisation ; otherwise why should they 
not wish to impart it to the aboriginals? I imagine that Mr. Thakkar must 
be one of the very few living people who is proud of our modern civilisation. 
But let us examine this civilisation to which Mr. Thakkar and his friends are 
so eager to introduce the aboriginal. Mr. Thakkar is Vice-President of the 
Servants of India Society, which is more or less responsible for a very good 
newspaper published from Nagpur, The Hitawada. Let us, therefore, turn to 
this journal, for surely it is here that we will discover what it is that Mr. 
Thakkar means ‘by civilisation. Open its pages and see first and foremost 
vivid accounts of the divisions of mankind and their slaughter of one another. 
Study the prostitution of science in the interests of death ; watch the triumph 
of the aeroplane, tank and gun. To kill your enemy is the highest achieve- 
ment of human life, to drown him in hundreds a noble act meriting reward. 
Then in column after column read of the chicanery of Municipalities, the 
corruption of District Councils, the hatred of the great communities for 
one another, the riot and looting in the towns; watch the reports of cases in 
the Court, adultery, rape, theft and murder. Study again the almost ineredi- 
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ble futilities of the politicians, the unimaginativeness and short-slightedness 
of great Governments, the wranglings and meanness of little men. Then 
turn to the advertisements, for here surely is civilisation at its highest ! 

One is headed, 

MEN ENJOY LIFE MORE 
SEXUAL NOVELTIES 
and here is another, 
BREASTEE REGD. 
BEAUTY DEMANDS A CLASSIC BUST 
ACHIEVE IT THROUGH BREASTEE 
It develops saggy breasts to original and 
firm condition giving them good formation, 
alluring fullness and firmness of youth. 
Then again we get : 
1.C.S. AFPRECIATES NERVINUS 
ELIXIR OF LIFE 
Simply an aphrodisiac ! 

Then there is the Hermit’s message: 

The unparalleled secret and select prescription given by a famous 

Mahatma. Its very first dose produces fresh, rich racing blood; in 21 

days eyes will sparkle and cheeks become like rosy apples. In 40 
days it will secure complete victory over the loss of manhood. 

So effective is this aphrodisiac that when a certain Swami of the Hima 
layas gave five or six doses of it to an old man who ignorantly took the whole 
lot at a time, the poor fellow had to marry three wives at once. 

And so on and so on. 

I have known unfortunate aboriginals who have learnt to read and 
write, and having seen similar advertisements in the Hindi press, have 
written in reply and been grievously cheated of their money. 

But this is civilisation—not the whole of civilisation, but that part of 
it we usually see. For remember, Zhe Hitawada is not a bad paper: itis one 
of the best papers. It gives a true picture. Our civilisation, both European 
and Indian, for all its many noble qualities, is deeply scarred by a belief in 
violence, complete indifference to truth, prostitution and other forms of 
sexual vice, a lack of direction and leadership, inequality in the distribution 
of property, and oppression and exploitation of the worker and the poor. 
The best aboriginal society is based on communal living, perfect truthfulness 
and honesty, ignorance of any form of sexual perversion or prostitution, and 
fair dealing between man and man. It has its evils, cruelties and supersti- 
tions, but those who would dare to try to improve it should look with many a 
backward glance at the way of life of which they are representatives. 
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Let me now summarise the position of the anthropologist. He does 
not want to keep the people ina Zoo. It would be no use to him if he did. 
He is concerned with truth, and human beings are not like guinea-pigs that 
can be isolated in a laboratory. What he desires is the freedom and 
happiness of the people he has come to love. He recognises two types of 
aboriginal in India: one has already come too much in contact with the outside 
world that the only thing to do is to educate and develop him as rapidly as 
possible so that he will be able to fight the battle of life and win it. It is this 
which our institution in Mandla, the Bhumijan Seva Mandal, is trying to do. 
The other type of aboriginal, perhaps five million of them, who are scattered 
in the remotest hills and jungles and who still preserve much of their tradi- 
tional religion, tribal organisation and recreations, present a far more diffi- 
cult problem. It is no use saying that they should be given the blessings of 
civilisation while the rest of India lacks them. Mr. Thakkar has said he 
wishes to see the aboriginals educated up to the standard of the rest of India. At 
present over vast areas of our country the villagers are living drab lives of 
dirt, disease and ignorance and these are villagers who belong to what are 
known as advanced communities. Surely it is more intelligent to give these 
people, on whom it can have no possible bad effect, the blessings of civilisa- 
tion first and then, when the standard all round has risen and there are 
plenty of devoted workers ready to go among the aboriginals their problem 
can be tackled. It is worse than useless to send out decadent, degraded, ig- 
norant school-masters into tribal areas. A school may be a centre of dark- 
ness rather than light, Long ago I challenged Mr. Thakkar to say that he 
would refuse to send into the aboriginal areas any schoolmaster who belived 
and practised untouchability. I repeat that challenge now. If the Congress 
Leaders are sincere in their desire to abolish untouchability, then when they 
come back to power, one of the tests for appointing any man to teach ina 
school, and still more of appointing any man to act as Inspector of Schools, 
should be that he has abolished untouchability from his own house and his 
own belief. Otherwise we will conclude that it is the reformer rather than the 
anthropologist who desires to see bad customs perpetuated. The anthropo- 
logist desires to save the aboriginals from such abominations as child- 
marriage, the isolation and degradation of women, illtreatment of widows 
and, above all, the belief in untouchability. 

But his attitute is not only protective. There is a great deal actually 
to be done. There is, of course, no such thing really as an anthropological 
attitude to polities or to social change and development. The anthropologist 
is concerned with facts and it is his business to produce a complete and 
accurate picture of the situation for other people to use if they so desire. But 
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still it is possible to speak, not technically but in a general way, of what the 
anthropologists want provided it is clearly understood that by this we mean 
what the majority of the people who happen to be anthropologists and have 
had that particular kind of experience do actually want. In this sense I 
think it is true to say that the majority of anthropologists today desire to see 
the economic position of the tribesmen improved before any attempt is made 
either to educate them or to alter their customs. I think that is undoubtedly 
the position, for example, of the London School of Economies, and Mr. Tarak 
Chandra Das has recently given weighty expression to a similar outlook in 
fully documented papers before the Indian Science Congress. This is, of 
course, the old Marxian attitude. First of all improve the prosperity, the 
health and material condition of your people and then you can proceed to the 
far more tricky business of cultural change and reform without doing them 
harm, But if you reverse that process you may cause nothing but disaster. 

Aboriginal boys in India who go to school all too often lose the use of 
their hands. They become too proud of themselves to turn to the simple toil 
of the fields and live miserable and frustrated lives seeking for employment 
in Government service. Reformers who try to alter the diet of the tribesmen 
may simply succeed in depriving them of essential items of nutrition without 
giving them anything in their place. They forbid them to eat chicken, eggs 
and pork but they give them no vegetables, no curds, no ghee in substitute. 
Attempts to interfere with tribal religion may result simply in destroying 
any kind of religion whatever unless the change that is proposed comes after 
and not before economic improvement. None of the dangers to which I have 
just referred arise in communities where material progress has preceded and not 
followed cultural change. 

It is obviously useless to expect a high standard of spiritual idealism from 
people suffering from diseases that torment their spirit and lower their vita- 
lity. In Bastar State there is an admirable example of how Government can 
help the people without in any way harming them. There the terrible disease 
of yaws has been almost banished from among the aboriginals, where 
formerly it was rampant, by the devoted service of the State Medical Depart- 
ment. This is the sort of thing that is well worth doing for aboriginals and 
about which there can be no possible controversy. 

Mahatma Gandhi once said to a group of Christian missionaries that it 
was useless to offer their would-be converts the bread of the gospel until they 
had provided them first with their daily bread to eat. I would say exactly 
the same thing to the politicians and reformers who are interested in the Indian 
aboriginals. It is a mockery to offer them the bread of religious and moral 
uplift until you have first provided them with enough bread to eat. Here 
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again the policy of the anthropologist coincides with that of Mahatma Gandhi. 
That is what we would expect. A Grigson and a Gandhi are alike realist in 
their approach: they each know the actualities and facts of village life. 

There is, therefore, plenty todo. There are the fifteen millions or so 
semi-civilised aboriginals to educate, to develop, to help. There are five 
million or so wilder aboriginals to be provided with medical assistance and to 
be protected from their foes. My readers will, therefore, see that the anthro- 
pologists’ policy is actually the very reverse of trying to keep the aboriginals 
in a Zoo. Rather they would set the aboriginals free, restore to them the 
liberties of their hills and forests, save them from economic exploitation and 
moral degradation, and thus enable them to play their proper part in the 
India of the future. 
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OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE IN INDIA 
KATAYUN H. CAMA 


The need for occupational guidance is particularly great in the case of women who are 
neglected completely or shoved into the already overcrowded fields. In view of this situa- 
tion, Dr, Cama makes a plea for scientifically planned vocational guidance programme to 
prevent the present criminal wastage of human energy by placing men and women into voca- 
tions for which they are best fitted by their technical skill and personality qualities. 


HE quite general failure in India to recognize vocational guidance in formal 
T education is due partly to our habit of partitioning life into separate 
water-tight compartments in which the individual is compelled to spe- 
cialize in developing each phase of his personality, one atatime, The schools 
and colleges in India have more or less assumed that concentration should be 
focused on one particular phase at a particular period of life, It has been 
very complacently assumed that we should concentrate on play in childhood, 
on learning during youth or adolescence and on earning or making a living in 
mature adulthood. But life cannot be thus partitioned or restricted, Life is 
a unit and in each period of life there is a normal and natural functioning of 
all the phases of living. It is true that in childhood activity should receive 
greater emphasis as in adolescence learning, in adulthood labour and in old 
age leisure should be most prominent, but to entirely neglect all the other 
phases while training one at a time is to warp the individual, encourage arti- 
ficial living and sacrifice a balanced development. We seem to have overlooked 
the fact that education must be mixed and seasoned with life experience of 
which labour is an essential part. Through all our formal education we have 
failed to secure the necessary balance by not including labour learning and 
leisure in the right proportion in the planning of a life programme, We have 
realized that learning is the key-stone of the arch of education, but we have 
forgotten that labour and leisure are the two important corner stones without 
which we are in danger of educating parasites, weaklings, pedants and snobs, 
If our purpose is to educate young men and women for life and not for passing 
examinations, we must give our youth an adequate and well balanced pro- 
gramme so that even during the period of formal academic training there may 
be a full rounded and well integrated living. Thus, if education is viewed asa 
life-long process from the preschool period through adulthood to old age, it is 
obvious that occupational guidance is the primary concern of the school, and 

the first step in this direction should logically be taken by the school. 
But before discussing the role of the school and other institutions in 
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this matter of guiding young men and women in the choice of a life career, let 
us first try and understand what we mean by vocational guidance. If we define 
vocational guidance as a two-fold plan aiming at (1) helping people to acquire 
information about occupations and to gain better knowledge of themselves, 
and (2) directing them in the ways of successful adaptation between them- 
selves and the occupational world, it will be clear that vocational guidance is 
more or less a matter of occupational analysis, self-analysis and successful 
adjustment. 

As no occupational or self-analysis can be undertaken without a careful 
consideration of environmental factors, it will be well for us to bear in mind 
the play of environment on the occupational world as well as on the person- 
ality of the individual. Indeed, considering the inordinate amount of caste and 
provincial prejudices and antagonism toward education of women in India, 
the importance of social and environmental factors in vocational guidance can 
hardly be overstated. The occcpational opportunities of a country are 
determined mainly by its cultural, political, economic and social conditions, 
for it is on these conditions that the nature, kind and number of occupations 
depend. In a country like India, where the bulk of the population is primarily 
rural, where even small implements have to be imported from elsewhere, 
where those who know crafts have no capital and those who have capital are 
capital shy and extremely cautious of investing in new vocations, where there 
is a great lack of cheap power such as electricity, it is easy to see that the 
avenues for occupational opportunities are undeniably restricted, and that 
therefore the nature of the occupational avenues offered by the country leans 
obviously more toward the agricultural than the industrial. 

The census report of 1931 shows that out of a total population of 353 
million, 111 million are employed in agriculture or the production of raw mate- 
rials, 17.5 million in industry, and 2.7 million are in the professions and 
liberal arts. Out ofthese 3:3 million women are in industry, 18.4 million 
women in agriculture and 270.3 thousand women in the professions and liberal 
arts. The implications of these figures for vocational guidance for women in 
India from the standpoint of environmental, social and economic factors are 
only too obvious. The task of the vocational adviser then is not merely to tell 
a person to do this or that in life but to make a realistic exploration of all the 
environmental possibilities, difficulties and obstructions. Secretary Wilbur 
quoting the 1930 United States Census in a speech on ‘‘ Choosing a Job in 
1732 vs. Choosing a Job in 1932’’ stated that there were 557 major occupations 
and over 25,000 single occupational designations. These figures indicate the 
complexity of the problem of vocational guidance, but out herein India so 
little serious attention is given to this subject that we are not even aware of it, 
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though daily we are becoming more and more conscious of the fact that the 
need for it is much: greater here, particularly with regard to women. 

Bearing in mind these salient features of vocational guidance problem 
in India, let us turn to the first element in a vocational guidance plan—namely, 
occupational analysis. Perhaps the best introduction to occupational analysis 
will be through a survey of the world’s workers. The principal groups are: 

1. Agricultural group 


2. Manufacturing group 
3, Trade group 
4. Mining group 
5. Transportation and Communication group 
6. Professional Service group 
7. Public Service group 
8. Personal Service group 
9. Clerical Service group 
10. Religious Service group 
11. Social Service group 


12. War Service group. 

Each of these larger groups may be again sub-divided into numerous 
smaller groups, and choosing a vocation from these groups is no simple 
‘matter. In fact, the task of the vocational guidance counselor is not so much the 
placing of individuals in thé one and only right occupation for him as the 
finding of the correct group for each person and avoiding the wrong group, for 
the one great difficulty is that no person can be sure that his choice in any 
single occupation is final. It has been found that the many changes occurring 
in vocational life, the frequency of job-shifting, unemployment and the like 
make it advisable for the average person to have elementary skills in several 
occupations and expert skill in one, instead of specializing in only one. It 
often becomes necessary to turn from one employment to another quite differ- 
ent one, and so the ability to adapt and adjust oneself becomes essential. 
War time activities and occupations call for a tremendous shift of interest, and 
we begin to recognize that with conditions as they are at present, a necessary 
asset for success is a fiexible and adaptable mind. Vocational guidance also 
must therefore be a continual process in order to meet the rapidly changing 
conditions in a rapidly changing world. It might be argued, however, that 
the bulk of the working people in India being engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
all this talk about the shifting character of occupations and need for flexi- 
bility in a vocational guidance programme applies only to the twenty and odd 
million men and women engaged in industrial and professional fields. But since 
the unemployment figures are greatest in the most highly industrial areas and 
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in the so-called professional and service groups, itisall the more necessary that 
we concentrate on these as early as possible. It is impossible to foresee the 
future in any very complete sense, but one can perhaps obtain some idea of 
what is likely to happen by observing the changes that have occurred in the past. 

In the first place, in spite of narrow orthodox prejudices against educa- 
tion of women in India, there is definitely an upward trend in the number of 
educated women, particularly in those communities which have been least 
touched by these prejudices, and one may safely surmise that this trend is 
likely to continue in the future. But these women tend to follow the beaten 
track so that certain professions and service occupations are overcrowded 
while there has been hardly any exploration of new avenues or even of the 
comparatively uncrowded ones such as hair dressing, beauty parlour work, 
dress-making, tailoring, interior decoration, commercial art and the other lesser 
trades. The fact of the matter is, these women have received no guidance. 
The only consideration guiding their choice has been that it should be a re- 
spectable trade or profession approved of by their parents and yielding good 
financial returns. Thus education, medicine, commerce and law seem to them 
to be the only fields worth getting into while all the others are rarely even 
thought of. The newly opened field of social work in India with such tremend- 
ously vast possibilities and scope is barely known, while the world of business 
or entertainment for occupational purposes is hardly ever tapped. Moreover, 
these women take to those so called learned professions regardless of their fit- 
ness for them. Unfortunately formal education in India has fostered the tradi- 
tion that the educated are freed from labour, and that toil is the common lot 
of the uneducated only. The very word we have used for the educational pro- 
cess school or schooling comes to us from Greece where from Pindar down it 
has meant ‘‘ freedom from labour ’’, ‘‘ to be at leisure’’. 

If, therefore, we are to do any serious vocational guidance work, we 
must start building an entirely new tradition. Until all of us do our share of 
the necessary toil of the world at the period of life when we are most needed 
and at the work we are best fitted to do at that time, we can never hope to 
have a true civilization. We can help substantially in building a new world 
civilization by the recognition of the place which vocation has in the life 
programme of every citizen. 

What then are the factors which seem fundamental to the analysis of 
any vocation? The first step in guidance will be in the nature of helping the 
men and women to gather a general description of the occupation, covering 
the nature of the work, iis activities, functions, organization, and some facts 
about its place in human needs. Secondly, they must be guided in the study 
of the advantages and disadvantages of the work, Too frequently speakers 
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and writers on occupational information give glowing accounts of the ad- 
vantages and neglect to mention the disadvantages. This can be easily under- 
stood, as usually such statements come from men and women who have attain- 
ed success in the field, which implies that they are rather well adjusted in 
their work, and to them the disadvantages do seem insignificant. However, 
those same disadvantages may be very important ones for some. Therefore, 
it is best to advise people not to set out to look for a vocation with no disad- 
vantages, but rather to choose the one in which the advantages to them out- 
weigh the disadvantages. 

A third point is to aid them in the critical study of the qualifications 
and training required for a career or profession or trade or service. A know- 
ledge of these requirements will also be of assistance to them in making a satis- 
factory self-analysis of their personal qualities and the training they possess. 
Then, through a critical balancing of the demands of each job against their 
individual skills, aptitudes, interests, and personality traits, they should dis- 
cover a better indication of their probable success in each rather than rely on 
their subjective personal guess before making the analysis. Again, for those 
individuals who aspire to executive achievements in their field, it will be espe- 
cially valuable to know the possibilities in the field and the line of promotion 
to them. This information should stimulate them to preparation for the posi- 
tion by additional efforts in spare time and any other means available to them. 

The next point, remuneration or salary, is in danger of being a biased 
consideration because it is so often a primary and immediate need in our lives 
a8 soon as One can getajob. Therefore, it is likely to be a serious mistake in 
occupational analysis to consider it as the first point about an occupation, 
because it may colour all our judgments on the other factors in the study of 
that occupation or vocation. The sixth is to train them to make thoughtful 
observation of the common deficiencies of workers in each particular occupa- 
tion. It is another element in job analysis which, if checked against their 
strong and weak personal traits as recognized through their self-analysis 
points out where they need to direct their first efforts toward self-improvement. 

There are many other factors that should be considered in a complete 
occupational analysis, but as this is not a book on the subject but an article, 
these are some of the important points for which there is space to refer to at 
present. To attempt to answer the question, ‘‘ What is the best field of work 
for which to train ? ’’ is inadvisable because danger lies in the temptation to 
place too much dependence upon the calculated vacancies in the field and to 
give insufficient consideration to personal fitness for a particular kind of 
work. During the War an unusual number of occupations of a practical 
nature are opened up but, as this is a temporary phase, there is an element 
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of insecurity as the very fact of their impermanence encourages people to 
take them up without sufficient preparation, interest or aptitude. But when 
working opportunities are normal again after the war, men and women can 
during summer vacations, or to some extent during the holiday recesses, try 
out some of the occupations they are still doubtful about deciding either for 
or against in the final choice of a vocation. 
In this connection it will be better to give a few abstracts from an article 
in the Weekly Magazine Section of The Christian Science Monitor, July 12, 
1941, by Karl Detzer as they serve to illustrate this point beautifully. ‘‘Parch- 
ment is a neat, well-painted town of 1,000, built around the plant of the 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company. Six years ago Jacob Kindleber- 
ger, the company’s founder and board chairman, heard that gangs of young- 
sters were hanging around street corners, occasionally getting into mischief, 
‘Uncle Jake’, as Kindleberger is known to the town, calledin a dozen 
of the youngsters and asked them if they would like to earn some money. The 
boys said they’d like to, and they were asked to come back the next morning. 
He then sent for the principal of the school and together they worked out 
a scheme, at first planning only for the old boys. Kindleberger appointed 
the principal supervisor, paid him two months’ summer salary, told him to 
see that the boys kept busy at tasks which not only earned them a little money 
but taught them something worth while. Back in the shop of the Parchment 
Junior Furniture Company, 20 other boys, ranging in age from 12 to 14, 
were turning out the products of this successful concern...... They were 
learning more, making more money, and having more fun in their sum- 
mer vacation than do most boys...... They were learning how to handle 
tools, read blueprints, figure costs, and manage a business......More 
important, instead of idly roaming the streets, they were spending their 
vacation profitably, discovering the value of a dollar in terms of hard work, 
the value of time in money, the value of co-operation....,.In these same 
vacation weeks 25 of their elder brothers, organized into the ‘Home Works 
Corporation ’, were earning money at harder jobs. Last summer they washed 
222 cars, mowed 328 lawns, repaired fences, hauled wood, cut weeds and 
spaded gardens. The 16-year-old president acted as job solicitor. The 
general manager was purchasing agent, timekeeper and paymaster. These 
two formed the office staff; the others went out each morning with brooms, 
rakes, spades, lawn mower and cleaning rags, worked five hours a day, 
returned to headquarters each afternoon to draw their assignments for the 
next morning.... 
‘* Meanwhile 20 girls of Parchment, from 14 to 18, were busy running 
the ‘‘ Junior Baking Company’’. They made and sold thousands of pies, 
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eakes, rolls, cookies, prepared one meal a week for a luncheon club, gave 
ice-cream socials... . 

‘*The Home Works Corporation had been going two years when young- 
er brothers approached Kindleberger and asked for work. The ‘Junior Furni- 
ture Company’ has operated vigorously ever since. Its members spend four 
hours a day either selling things or building them. The publie school manual 
training shop is their factory, with the regular instructor in charge. Their 
material is scrap lumber bought at the salvage department of the Paper Com- 
pany at current local prices. They construct bird houses, screens, trellises, 
clothes props, benches, ladders, lawn chairs, shoe boxes, doghouses. Net 
earnings last summer totalled $ 435.67, of which the low boy, who worked 
only part time, made $ 10.66, the high boy pocketed $54.6. When the juniors’ 
13-year-old treasurer was asked what had been the hourly rate of pay last sea- 
son, he studied his ledger a moment, then gravely gave the figure of 19.786 
cents. <As the results of his summer's adventure, he plans to become an auditor; 
other boys look forward to becoming salesmen or mechanical engineers... . . 

‘‘No sooner had the younger boys gone to work than their sisters troop- 
ed into the Paper Company Office. Kindleberger turned them over to the Ladies’ 
Aid of the Community Church and the ‘Junior Baking Company’ was born, 
with a woman Church Welfare Worker as supervisor. Last summer they pre- 
pared an average of 80 luncheon plates a week, bought the ingredients, cooked 
and served them, washed the dishes. They baked and sold 3,000 cookies, 
coffee cakes, pies, rolls. At two ice-cream socials they took in nearly $100. 
They averaged $ 21 each in profit, learned how to cook, how to set an attractive 
table, how to keep a tidy kitchen, how to use inexpensive cuts of meat and 
odds and ends from the ice-box. All discovered that money doesn’t just 
happen, but has to be worked for.’’ 

This proves conclusively not only the fact that summer and other vaca- 
tions can be utilized as a means for helping individuals to discover vocations 
and their natural abilities, but also the very essential point that the schools 
and other business and industrial concerns can be of genuine help to them- 
selves and to the eager young men and women if only they will tackle the pro- 
blem of occupational guidance cooperatively. 

Let us now turn to the other phase of our definition, namely, self- 
analysis. A self-analysis will help to determine one’s strongest and weakest 
traits provided it is carried out in the right, scientific manner. Here, it will 
be the business of the counselor to prepare a number of searching questions 
and give it to the persons who come for guidance. A thorough study of their 
answers to these questions should reveal a detailed understanding of their 
tendencies, peculiarities, aptitudes etc. The questions should be so worded 
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that their answers will constitute a careful analysis of situations in which 
they have met with success or failure. Before giving them these questions, 
they must be made to realise that successful men and women are not specia- 
lists in everything. Once they are convinced of this fact, they will not be 
unwilling to admit to themselves that some of their characteristics are of much 
less strength than others, and thus it will be easier for them to appraise pro- 
perly their own talents, 

This self-analysis, they should be reminded, is not a simple matter. It 
requires careful study and thought. It should not be rushed to completion, for 
too much depends upon the accuracy of the result. It should be spread 
over several days, or even better, weeks or months in order that sufficient time 
is allowed for seasoning the answers. Whatever time is devoted to this analy- 
sis will be well spent, for what do few days or even weeks amount to when 
one is bent on planning the basis of one’s whole future happiness ? 

The dozen or so groups of the world’s workers referred to above, fall 
into certain classes because of certain dominating personal characteristics. 
Psychologists have drawn four broad classifications of people. First, those 
who like to work mainly with ideas, words, symbols and to be less active with 
physical manipulation of the body, such as authors, scientists, research work- 
ers, philosophers. Second, those who like to work mainly with people, that is, 
those who enjoy assisting others mentally, emotionally, physically, morally, as 
doctors, ministers, lawyers, teachers. Third, those who understand and 
like to direct the processes of income and expenditure of individuals and 
nations, that is, those who have shrewd economic insight and can deal deftly 
with finances. The fourth group consists of those who like to work mainly in 
doing things with their hands as mechanical workers and those in the fine 
and applied arts. 

Now if each of us were clearly within one of the groups, one big pro- 
blem of vocational adjustment would be simplified. Unfortunately, most of 
us have some tendency toward all three with a small degree of dominance of 
one, and therefore this classification seems a theoretical one. But fortu- 
nately, it also happens in the complexity of industry and society today that 
most jobs call for a combination of the ability to grasp ideas, the capacity to 
work effectively with people, to handle finances skilfully and to accomplish 
results with mechanical devices all in the same day’s task. Our problem then 
is to help young people to decide through analysis in which class their stronger 
tendency would place them and from which source could come their most per- 
manent satisfactions in life—whether from working with ideas, with people, 
with finances, or with things, and to consider that discovery an important 
factor in their occupational choice. | 
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What else should self-analysis include? It should include a detailed 
question-and-answer analysis of each of the major factors in human ability. 

1. Physique or health 

2. Mental alertness or intelligence 

3. Skills 

4. Aptitudes or capacities 

5. Temperament or emotional tone 

Printed blanks for such a self-analysis can be purchased, or one can 
work them out for oneself with the assistance of one or more forms printed in 
reliable texts on vocational guidance. It is important that the answers be 
recorded on paper, as they are much more helpful than answers in the mind 
when one comes to the balancing of the stronger traits and weaknesses against 
the requirements of specific occupations. There must be an accurate account 
of their past health, physical handicaps, intelligence test scores, school records 
of studies, extra-curricular activities, outside interests, hobbies, and home 
duties. They must also measure their skills, aptitudes and interests through 
past and present performance in shopwork, crafts, arts, ete., and through 
tests specially designed for that purpose. It is a commonplace of experience 
that people do those things best which they most enjoy doing. 

Lastly, they must be enabled to measure or even to estimate, the quality 
and quantity of their characteristics and temperaments, sometimes referred to 
as personality traits. More accurately speaking, however, one’s health, intel- 
ligence, skills, aptitudes, interests are all part of the total personality. In 
selecting those temperament characteristics upon which they are to rate them- 
selves, guidance must be given, as they are likely to be confused by the 
number of different ones which each author of such a list may include. There 
are fifteen characteristics which seem to be more generally included in most 
lists, though sometimes under different names. And they are: Interest, 
Initiative or self-directive ability, Co-operation, Personal Appearance or 
impressiveness, Tact, Adaptability or flexibility, Sincerity, Responsibleness, 
Patience, Industry or industriousness, Self-control, Sociability—friendliness 
or kindliness, Persistence—thoroughness or workmanship, Language ability 
or expression, and Efficiency. 

In understanding oneself andone’s personality there are many aids which 
can be secured from outside sources, such as rating scales, aptitude tests, in- 
terest blanks ete. Weak qualities can be understood and studied for improve- 
ment. We often come across smart and even brilliant people who have 
achieved very little in life. They do not seem to get anywhere. Yet we 
recognize them as of high-grade intelligence. They have not the emotional 
qualities necessary to drive them to success in their chosen vocation. Then 
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there are those of lesser intelligence who, through such qualities as persistence, 
industriousness, and a genial disposition, are able to accomplish far more, to 
achieve greater success than others ranking higher on the scale of intelligence. 
It is obvious then that it is not intelligence alone, but the combination of all 
personality qualities which constitutes the ability necessary for the most 
successful achievement in life. It is becoming recognized that success is 
dependent as much on native and technical skill as on the qualities of persona- 
lity. Therefore, the habits which our young people are building for them- 
selves each day in these temperament traits of personality will either be an 
asset or a handicap to them in their future vocational success. 

And so we arrive at the final, though equally important, part of our 
vocational guidance programme. After we have assisted them to get all the 
information about occupations, and a satisfactory or greatly improved know- 
ledge of themselves, we must prepare them to undertake that continual process 
of successful adaptation between themselves and the occupational world. The 
plan, as outlined here may seem a long and laborious route to self-guidance, 
but it must be carefully borne in mind that there is no royal road to the right 
occupational choice by short cuts pointed out by mystical decisions, astrologi: 
cal charts, or graphological and phrenological readings. 

It is plainly the duty of our schools, colleges and universities to solicit 
the services of expert vocational counselors who should be consulted about the 
use of rating scales and tests as part of our occupational guidance programme. 
If the governmental and industrial authorities co-operated with the teaching 
bodies all over India, there is no reason why we should not have a scientifi- 
cally planned vocational guidance programme which would be instrumental in 
preventing the present criminal wastage of human energy in almost every de- 
partment of life by placing men and women into vocations they are best fitted 
for. This need is particularly great with regard to women as they are 
neglected completely or shoved into the already overcrowded fields. Is it too 
much to hope for then that a speedier co-operation of the school authorities, 
universities, government, industrial concerns, mills, factories and business 
houses with Psychologists in the formulation of reliable tests to suit Indian 
needs and conditions will bring about a more efficient conservation of national 
energy and a better utilization of its man power? Some stray efforts are be- 
ing made in various provinces, particularly in Bengal, but this is a matter of 
nation-wide importance and the sooner a coordinated effort is made the better 
for the country, 
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Since the appearance of Mahatma Gandhi on the political scene, the machine has come 
in for serious criticism. As against the Gandhian approach to planned economy, Dr. Mehta, 
examining the arguments against the industrialisation of India, presents a case for it, and 
suggests lines on which industrial production, he believes, should be organized after the war 
so as to rid it of its evils and enhance its service to man, 


HOUGH many view the political struggle for Indian freedom as being link 
ed up with the problem of industrialising India, a few thinkers, who are 
actuated by high ideals, believe that India’s freedom ought to mean the 

abandonment of the industrial programme. The vast number of Indian in- 
tellectuals treat this small section as consisting of utopian visionaries who can- 
not possibly interfere with the march of Time. This particular section would 
have received no notice at all were it not for the fact that some of them draw 
their inspiration from India’s greatest source of light and idealism— 
Mr. Gandhi. 

Industrialisation and Mr. Gandhi.—The position of Mr. Gandhi himself 
with regard to the problem of industrialisation has not been crystal clear. The 
underlying principles behind the Khaddar Movement and institutions like the 
All India Spinners’ Association and the All India Village Industries Associa- 
tion no doubt point to his great faith in a non-industrial programme. But is 
non-industrialisation an article of faith with Mr. Gandhi or is the programme 
merely suggested by the peculiar political and economic conditions of the 
country ? Is Mr. Gandhi opposed to industrialisation in toto, or does he be- 
lieve that the cities might be industrialised but the villages should be kept 
away from the shadow of the machine? Answers from Mr. Gandhi to three 
vital questions will not only prove very interesting but will help greatly to 
abetter understanding of the situation. 

The three questions are: (1) From the world’s point of view, does Mr. 
Gandhi suggest that humanity would be better off if there were no In- 
dustrial Revolution, and if he were given the lead of a New World Order, 
would he propose the complete abandonment of industrial production? (2) If 
India were a free country, would he oppose any plan for its industrialisation 
and electrification on lines adopted by the first Five Year Plan of the Soviet 
Union? (3) What are his reactions to the deliberations of the National 
Planning Committee with regard to industrialisation under the leadership of 
men like Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. K. T. Shah? Without waiting for 
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answer to these questions, we shall try to meet some important arguments 
raised against industrialisation, and put forward a case in favour of indus- 
trialised production. 

India : not an Industrial Country.—The Indian masses live a very low 
standard of life and very few of their wants are satisfied by industrial produc- 
tion. Industrial production in India is relatively very poor and till very lately 
India imported machine finished goods in very large quantities. Though rich 
in raw materials, these have been utilised more for export than for feeding 
national industries. In relation to India’s large population, the capital invest- 
ed in industries is small and so also is the percentage of the Indian popula- 
tion engaged in industrial production. 

India began its march towards industrialisation in the early beginning 
of this century. The partition of Bengal led to the Swadeshi Movement. 
Political unrest in India has continued intermittently since 1906, and a major 
reaction of this patrictic movement has been the encouragement of Indian In- 
dustries. The Great War of 1914 brought golden opportunities to the gates of 
India, and the war boom created many new industries which lived on in spite 
of the depression by dealing mortal blows to foreign imports; the national 
movements of 1921 and 1930 gave further impetus to the growth of Indian in- 
dustries. The Second World War has given yet another spurt for vast indus- 
trial ventures thus facilitating the industrialization of the country. Thus 
when India is on the threshold of industrial revolution, it is proper to examine 
the arguments of those who oppose it. 

The Argument of the Simple Life:—Human life, in order to become 
worthy of the highest living animal on earth, should have a philosophy to fall 
back upon. Opponents of industrialisation preach the gospel of the simple 
life which, they complain, is being destroyed by industrialism. The spiritual 
culture that brightened India’s past was based on simple living, and this 
national culture was being destroyed by industrialism. This argument seems 
to be the result of confused thinking and of a particular interpretation of ‘the 
simple life’. Besides, the argument assumes certain inferences. One of them 
is that the national culture that will follow the simple life will be synonymous 
with India’s ancient spiritual heritage. Another is that since simple living 
implies the minimum of wants, therefore it is futile to produce material goods. 

Simple living, properly understood, is a trait of human character. It 
ean be the result of a particular outlook on life where there is no possesive- 
ness and a desire to accumulate wealth. It can mean the possession of certain 
good habits with regard to the use of material goods, This simple life can be 
lived by those who are intellectually and spiritually rich. The millions of 
India’s poor who have hardly a square meal a day and lack clothes as well as 
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decent homes are not living the simple life. They do not possess property and 
have no opportunity to use material goods and thus multiply their wants. 
Even desirelessness may be a characteristic of their mind not because they 
are free from the bondage of ‘maya’, but because they are unaware of the 
existence of material goods, and their physical environment is dwarfed and 
devoid of commodities which are physically outside the horizon of their mind. 
It is a pity if poverty which is a disease is made synonymous with the concept 
of simple life. 

Industrialisation means an improvement in the material standard of 
life which, in turn, means an extension of human wants. Must India oppose 
industrialism and by so doing oppose the improvement of the standard of life ? 
The advocates of the simple life do not suggest the maintenance of a low stan- 
dard of life, but their contentions could be analysed to mean the production 
of those commodities which could be produced by an exploitation of the local 
material resources, or which could be obtained from other places without the 
use of modern mechanised means of transport. Thus there is a mere artificial 
limitation of wants without the implications of any realisation of the spiritual 
value of life. 

A few persons in the world who have realised the meaning of the simple 
life and who have the character to practise their ideals are themselves found 
to make use of articles which are the products of science and industry, and 
which are available due to the development of modern means of transport. 
Can the watch, spectacles, the railway and the motor ear be permitted for use 
when the ideal of the simple life is realised ? Or must humanity give up these 
immensely valuable utilities in order to live in a world which is held as the 
ideal by a few seekers of the Holy Grail? Perhaps some kind of compromise 
will be suggested to find a list of industries which will suit the Simple Life 
and the New Order. 

The Spiritualism of the East:—The Orient invariably prides itself upon 
its spiritual heritage. European poets have cast longing eyes upon Eastern 
spiritual force, especially as man finds the need of God when in loss or dis- 
tress, andin the present times when the Western Industrial World is going 
through its teething pains, it looks to the East for its saviours. 

The masses of India, from time immemorial, have been animists. The 
worship of the elements, sun, moon, stars, spirits, and ghosts predominate 
amongst the twenty-three million most backward and aboriginal populations. 
The ‘mata’ cult with its deification and worship of the Mother Earth has 
permeated into the millions of the rural population. This religion, held up 
by fear, superstition and faith, is the most important foundation not only for 
the Hindus, but for other communities as well, The power of this national 
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religion is so irresistible that it had to be accepted by the higher castes in 
terms of the Atharva Veda. This religion of the masses, evolving further 
into the worship of the Hindu pantheon, is ‘‘spiritism’’ and not spiritualism. 
The early Shivite worship with its doctrine of abnegation was throughout fil- 
tered with the more primitive doctrines of the animist. Shakti worship too 
not only dominates the poorer classes but is the secret mainstay of many higher 
castes. Its desire for power and personal wealth, and the triumph of the per- 
sonal will with the aid of the strength of personified spirits should not be 
taken to mean spiritualism. 

This true relation of the people is merely sugar-coated with the philo- 
sophies and teachings of the prophets, and especially Hindu prophets. Vedic, 
Brahmanic and Puranie spiritualism, the Upanishads and the six Indian phi- 
losophies, the spiritual lives and teachings of Sankaracharya, Buddha, 
Mahavir, Ramanuj, Guru Nanak, Kabir, Swami Vivekanand and Gandhi are 
but the mere external spiritual surface of the religion of the masses. True, 
this is real spiritualism, but this has never been understood by the masses 
who have accepted this spiritualism with the same simple faith and little 
understanding with which they continue to accept the beliefs and worship of 
animism. The material basis of human worship is evident in almost all the 
strata of Indian society, though perhaps we may not like to make this con- 
fession lest we lose the hallo of spiritualism dubbed on us by the West. 

The spiritual mind, wherever it is really found, revels in the unknown 
and gives full play to imagination, and spiritual evaluation of life. Spiritu- 
alism prizes the non-existent and the mysterious, and lives in eternal hope of 
the Life Beautiful. Thus conflict with the physical world is eliminiated and 
the psychological possibilities of pain are minimised. Divine contentment 
breathes like a gentle breeze upon the life that puts all worries and cares away 
from frail human shoulders. The idealisation of this spiritualism must find 
many votaries amongst the intellectuals, and the poverty-stricken masses may 
find a solace in the imitation of these imaginative intellectuals. 

But others believe that this irrational spiritualism merely works like a 
dope, it glorifies the unreal, it puts an end to struggle and inquiry, and dwarfs 
the possibilities of human achievements. The spiritualist will find disease in 
the word ‘achievement’. It will mean craving and ambition. It will imply 
failure and despondency. Spiritual achievements in meditation or contem- 
plation, and the utterly selfless service of the ‘ Karmayogi’ are the only true 
achievements before which the struggle of the scientist and the inventor, or 
the power and achievements of electricity, pale into insignificance. 

What has oriental spirituality meant to its teeming millions? It has 
meant nothing more than unending poverty, and stagnation. The divine 
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happiness of the few enlightened ones meant nothing to the millions who toil- 
ed, fought and perished before the onslaughts of famine and disease, or re- 
mained enslaved to feudalism. Industrialism is likely to put an end to this irra- 
tionality and spiritism, but real spiritualism will not suffer, and men with ideals 
and character will continue to live the simple life, if selfish motives do not 
lead them to capitalism, self indulgence and exploitation of their fellow men. 
Moreover, as the world evolves, even fundamental concepts must change. 
A renowned leader of thought in the West proclaimed that ‘‘he found real 
spiritualism only in Soviet Russia.’’ In the heroic struggle of the people of 
Soviet Russia orthodox leaders of the Christian Church now find the release of 
spiritual forees. 

Collapse of Western Oivilization.—Not only the opponents of industri- 
alism, but perhaps many others fear the fate of Western civilisation asa result 
of the unusual release of the forces of destruction. There are some who hold 
that Western civilization is no civilisation at all, and barbarism could be pre- 
ferred to this so-ealled civilisation. There are others who hold that the West 
is civilised, but such a civilisation deserves to perish. It is not our purpose 
to explain or defend Western civilisation. Western civilization certainly 
has many undesirable elements. Its social, economie or even its poli- 
tical evolution is not likely to appeal to any intelligent student of history. 
The selfishness, acquisitiveness, external pomp, vanity, untruthfulness of pro- 
paganda, and the evolution-of the family and morals in the thin crust of 
Western aristocracy that pass before us as aspects of Western civilisation de- 
serve severe condemnation. But against this dismal expression of human 
achievement there is another and a brighter side. The growth of science and 
rationality, freedom, and the struggle of the common man against the dark- 
ness of his own environment, give a redeeming picture of Western civilisa- 
tion. Industrialisation is a product of science. It may be an ugly child of a 
healthy parent, or rather it has been perhaps born unhealthy, and radical 
remedies, even surgical operations, may be required to give health to this child. 

Industrialism has created two evils. Exploitation at home, and Impe- 
rialism abroad. Industrialism in this world is hardly two hundred years old. 
Two hundred years are not even a fraction of a second in the measure of ages. 
It is just born. It has had an ugly heritage from the early beginning. The 
growth of capitalism, the exploitation of woman and child labour, 2d.-a-day 
wages, sixteen hours of work a day, miserable factory conditions, slums, 
disease and dismal cities were the early products of industrialism. A good 
deal of this filth has been cleared and conditions have improved beyond 
measure for the European populations. The exploitation of man by man, and 
production for profit and not for the service of man, created the forces of 
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Socialism in the West. These forces have been active in the last few decades 
and their results are seen in Soviet Russia. With all the initial drawbacks 
and faults of the young Soviet experiment, it has created another Industrialism 
which cannot be easily condemned by the sober, thinking, unprejudiced 
human mind. Even this creation has its ugly sides perhaps to be rectified by 
man in the course of his experiments and in the light of his experience. 
Soviet Russia has proved the possibilities of a better industrialism. An 
industrialism in which exploitation is reduced to a minimum, there are short 
hours of work, a better standard of life, better conditions of living, education 
and cultural achievements. The evils of industrialism, as they expressed them- 
selves in its earlier stages, pointed out by its opponents can be admitted, 
but their refusal to believe in the evolution of industrialism, is not easily 
understood. Prejudice should not dominate a rational and scientific mind. 
The Political Argument.—T here is another criticism against Western In- 
dustrialism which has a good deal of truth in it, but at the same time it is not 
a sufficient argument against the very existence of industries. ‘* As long as 
there is industrialism,’’ the critics say, ‘‘ there will remain the need of the 
domination of one nation against another.’’ In short Industrialism must 
breed Imperialism. In the brief span of two hundred years this has been a fact. 
It has led to the slavery of weaker nations. But were there no wars and 
slavery in the days when there was no industrialism ? The Vedic Aryans, who 
came from outside India, wanted the elimination of the black population that 
inhabited the country. The peaceful valleys of the Nile, the Euphrates, the 
Tigris and the Indus invited the jealous eye of conquerors. Commercial 
rivalries later on led to war and conquests; and religion, the mother of 
spiritualism, has been responsible for shedding human blood for centuries. 
The real achievements of an Industrial Age are not properly visualised 
by the opponents. The satisfaction of material wants of the individual can be 
fulfilled quickly and easily by industrial production. By international co- 
operation and planned exploitation of raw materials and manufacture of goods 
the entire population of the world can live a decent standard of life, satisfying 
human material desires, and having enough leisure for socially creative 
enterprises. Industrial production must considerably reduce the struggle 
for mere existence, must mean lesser hours of compulsory work, and more 
leisure for harnessing the spiritual forces of man. Reading Russia Without 
Tilusions with an open and unprejudiced mind, one is able to appreciate the 
splendid creativeness of a people who no longer toiled under the yoke of feuda- 
lism, the terror of a Czar, or the religious tyranny of Ikon worship. The growth 
of industry is as representative of the creativeness of man as art, poetry and 
sculpture, In Russia not only industries flourish and the fields yield rich 
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corn, but the cities and villages are monuments of the possibilities of science 
and industry harnessed for the service of man. Art, literature and architec- 
ture flourish side by side with nurseries full of healthy and happy children, 
and schools and universities where science unfolds its treasures before the pry- 
ing human mind. German bombs may fora moment destroy these fruits of 
human creativeness, but these spiritual achievements, even if realised only 
for a moment, live eternally to enrich the civilisation of man. 

It is true that Mr. Gandhi and the opponents of industrialism are not 
enamoured of these achievements of the human flesh (mind?). They see the 
vision of the Golden Age in the revival of the Indian village. This village of the 
New Order is, however, not well described. Will those who have profited from 
industry and science continue to be ‘‘the trustees of the poor’’ and landlords of 
the fields? Will the village roads mechanised by the Congress Government 
during the regime of Mr. Gandhi’s dictatorship be demolished again? And 
what functions will be allotted to Mr. Gandhi’s Ahmedabad Labour Union? 
Will these Trade Unionists uproot the foundations of the industry they helped 
to build by offering peace and understanding to the mill-owners ? 

The Vision of a Non-Industrial India.—Wars under industrialism are 
capable of terrible destruction, though the present war has proved that modern 
warfare destroys more property, and kills less human beings. The argument 
of the greed of industrialism, as it has developed under capitalism, cannot be 
denied, but it is idle to believe-that the end of industrialism will mean eternal 
peace and permanent death of slavery. 

Several factors have contributed to the growth of imperialism together 
with industrialism. The unequal division of wealth was created by earlier 
conquests, feudalism, and especially the success of commercialism through the 
discovery of new lands, the growth of markets and development of transport. 
Thus the initiative for industrialism passed into the hands of the capitalist who 
was already there. Commercial rivalry existed between commercial groups, 
and this evolved into an aggressive, competing nationalism. All this hap- 
pened when the intelligent population of the world was small and the leader- 
ship of the world belonged to the few. Three very important things have since 
happened which are offering a new promise and hope for the better govern- 
ment of the world. The first is the increase in the size of the intelligensia all 
over the world; secondly, the leadership of the few is being severely and 
successfully challenged and thirdly industrialism is creating a new type of able, 
efficient and conscious mass of humanity. 

It is hardly proper to say that throughout the Industrial Age only one 
nation has been able to hold supremacy, and there is constant war and strife 
because there is a struggle to get this world supremacy. Asa matter of fact 
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several industrial nations have obtained supremacy over several non-industrial 
regions. British Imperialism, American Economic Imperialism, Japanese 
Imperialism, the Imperialism of the white nations everywhere, and even the 
successful Imperialism of less significant countries like Belgium and France 
point rather to the fact that the fear of foreign domination remains as long as 
some countries of the world are industrialised whilst others remain suppliers 
of raw materials and markets. 

The present war may be fought between nations who aspire for world 
supremacy, but the result of the war may bring about a new order in which 
nationalism will have no place, and the need of universal industrialism, a 
proper distribution of raw materials, and a planned trade may be found impera- 
tive for the peaceful evolution of the world. Those who despair of the present 
forms of government existing in the world refuse to realise that human genius 
ean and will have to find out new political structures which will be suitable 
for the future economic and social organization of the world. The present 
economic and social order may be directly the product of industrialism, but 
indirectly and yet fundamentally they are products of science. 

The opponents of industrialism are strangely quiet on the achievements 
of science. In preaching the abandonment of industries, do they preach the 
abandonment of science? They declare that science has unleashed the forces 
of destruction. Only a brief portion of applied science has been created by 
the evil genius. Science otherwise has proved more creative than any other 
force in human evolution. Science has touched every aspect of human life, 
making it healthier, fuller, richer, more beautiful, more secure than ever 
before. Take science in relation to health, housing, human foods and dict. 
Consider the march of science in relation to man’s mastery over regions and 
climates. Who can declare the development of modern means of communi- 
cation to be the work of evil genius? Can communications exist without the 
achievements of modern indtstry? Can industries exist without scientists, 
inventions and laboratories ? Science and Industry go hand in hand. 

A compromise situation where India as a whole, and mainly rural India, 
will remain unindustrialised whilst some industries will be permitted is neither 
desirable nor possible. ‘There are only two factors that come in the way of 
rapid industrialisation of the country and they are (1) want of political free- 
dom, and (2) the presence of a wrong educational system. The idealism of 
the opponents of industrialisation, including that of Mr. Gandhi, is hardly a 
serious handicap. 

India for Planned Industrialism.—lf industrialisation should develop in 
this country, it should not grow up chaotically as it has done in some parts of 
the world. India may be the last country in the world to take to industrialisa- 
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tion, but then she has the unique advantage of learning from all the others. 
England as the pioneer of industrial revolution, America as the centre of 
mass industrial production, Germany as the home of technique and superior 
factory organisation, Russia as the first successful power to humanise industry, 
and Japan as the premier of oriental industrialisation can all teach us what 
can be done, and more important still, what should be done. There are seve- 
ral factors which must contribute towards the successful industrialisation of 
our country, and these are discussed below. 

The Political Background.—The future political structure of this country 
cannot be easily envisaged. When the whole world is passing through a period 
of transition and temporary chaos, the future is bound to appear chaotic and 
uncertain. Apart from the war, the communal aspect of the political problem 
is assuming proportions which are not in the least favourable for a hopeful 
future. The minds of Indian leaders are not adequately settled even on an ideo- 
logical basis. Mere forms of government do not guarantee human happiness, 
and what is really needed is a clear realisation of the practical situation. 

For any successful industrialisation and a planned foreign trade, a 
powerful central authority is needed. Perhaps in the near future it is not com- 
munalism that will create so much trouble as provincialism. A weak central 
authority will permit unhealthy provincial rivalries on the industrial arena, 
coming in the way of planned production. Further, the world has got to settle 
down to some basic imperatives of socialism. Capitalism was a step in econo- 
mic evolution which was inevitable. Personal initiative and leadership are 
essential for launching new beginnings. The growth of the nucleus must even- 
tually embrace the entire organism. ‘Thus a socialism which permits a larger 
initiative, a wider participation in industrial efforts, and a more liberal distri- 
bution of the products of industry will be a welcome solution to difficult pro- 
blems. The West is now likely to pass to Socialism with less bitterness and 
conflict between the so-called eternally warring classes than in India where 
capitalism in its full growth has not had its day. If all sections of people real- 
ise the imperative need of adjusting themselves to great economic and social 
forces that are now at play, then India with the rest of the world can experi- 
ence some peace and progress in the latter half of the twentieth century. 

A New Education.—A new world cannot be created except by a new 
education. The age of Macaulay is dead, and together with it must perish 
futile academic literacy. The education of the whole man for his physical, 
emotional and mental development and well being, for work, life, marriage 
and cultural creativeness must lead to training in fields, factories and labora- 
tories. A successful industrial revolution ean never be achieved unless edu- 
cation is genuinely democratised and the opportunity for full self-expression 
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and self-development is guaranteed to every individual within the State. An 
Industrial Revolution in India must be accompanied by an Educational Revo- 
lution where nurseries, schools and polytechnics will enable millions of India’s 
children to drink at the fountain of Science, Industries and Arts. To many 
this may appear to be a mere dream or wishful thinking, but other nations as 
backward as India have proved that, given proper leadership, organisation and 
State initiative, nothing is impossible. 

Technical Leadership.—The fruits of such an education may take time 
to ripen. Meanwhile India cannot but accept foreign technical leadership. In- 
ternational co-operation for world reconstruction will be inevitable at the end 
of the present war. India will not find a more propitious moment, if she is not 
foolish enough to be led astray into fruitless internal strife, to receive sub- 
stantial aid for industrial recovery and expansion from her neighbours and 
from America. The present war itself has contributed a fair amount of techni- 
cal leadership; it has helped to develop latent skills, and this new found talent 
can be easily harnessed to lay the foundation of Indian Industrial Revolution. 

Exploration of Raw Materials.—The wealth of India is yet an unknown 
quantity. Whatever has been done is not enough and there must be yet natu- 
ra) treasures to be explored and unearthed. Even if Indian efforts do not 
yield such bountiful results as have been the case in Soviet Russia, real explo- 
ration of the Himalayas, Vindhyas, the Satpura and the Western and Eastern 
Ghats may lead to discoveries which will enrich India and strengthen the 
nerves of our industrial progress. The youth of the country has never been 
awakened in this direction. Our universities have yielded mediocre research 
in well beaten paths. Field research is practically unknown or is mainly under- 
taken for unearthing historical relics. Scientific reasearch must precede any 
genuine progress, and young minds need to be inspired to courageously seek 
the hidden truths of science. 

A New Urbanisation.—Indian industrial cities are an unnatural growth. 
They have grown up like cobwebs round the seat of capital and sharemarkets. 
Our industries have sprung up, with some important exceptions, from seeds 
scattered from the pouches of the capitalist. Therefore they hardly flourish, 
and live a precarious existence. The rural areas should be industrialised and 
small industries must dot the entire Indian landscape. This is against the 
dream of poets and the vision of philosophers ; there are inherent evils in this 
type of economic growth, but on the whole the poor Indian will be better off, 
will be better fed and clothed, and will have a standard of life worthy of a human 
being. Better education and a decent standard of life under good social initi- 
ative can produce a culture worthy of the India of tomorrow. An economic 
life of this pattern based upon ideals of social initiative and cooperation can- 
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not lead to exploitation and accumulation of wealth in the hands of a minority. 

Electrification of India.—Extensive industrial expansion is not possi- 
ble without electric power. Lenin was dubbed a foolish visionary when he 
proposed the electrification of the Soviet Union. One of the largest areas on 
the face of this planet has been electrified in the shortest possible time. The 
resources of India for the electrification of the whole country are immense. 
The snows of the Himalayas, India’s gigantic rivers, and the power of the sea- 
waves can be utilised for producing enough power to meet our needs. Already 
India possesses some of the biggest electrification schemes of the world, and a 
few more can serve India from north to south, and east to west. 

Basic Industries.—The urgent need of basie industries has already been 
realised in India and some mineral and chemical industries have already 
started work. India should also be able to manufacture all machines and ae- 
cessories required for her industries, or she should import them ona _ barter 
basis on reasonable terms. The Indian Iron and Steel Industry has proved 
that India ean create some of the largest industries known to the world. The 
provision of a network of roads and efficient transport system is imperative in 
such a large continent as India. The cement industry is already proving 
adequate for the requirements of our roads, and Indian industrialists are 
determined to build our own ships, automobiles, locomotives and airplanes. 
Given peace and free dom, and a genius to find a form of government which 
will provide for international cooperation and a just and fair treatment of all 
human classes, the future is bright indeed. 

Scientific Agriculture.—India is an agricultural country and her pros- 
perity will lie in making the best use of the lands and rivers that Nature has 
givenus. Our vast educational system cannot possibly avoid giving the mini- 
mum necessary training for the work-life of millions of our people. Our land 
system, which has so far always been the product of the genius of conquerors, 
must be completely overhauled so that genuine cultivators can have the oppor- 
tunity of making use of science and industrial methods on fairly large estates. 
An agricultural machine tool industry, a well planned irrigation system, a 
determination to cultivate all available lands, scientific farming, and cattle 
breeding will bring to India a prosperity she has not known before. 

Improving Transport.—The British government has already contributed 
more than any other towards giving us a transport system and other means of 
communication which can enable us to harness the energies of our vast popula- 
tion. We have already said that certain transport industries are essential to 
us as key industries. Motor truck transport can yet be improved and more 
railways are needed to completely open up the interior. Comparatively and 
considering the requirements of a large continent, the Indian transport system 
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is still improperly organised, slow and uncomfortable. Indian coastal ship- 
ping and Indian shipping for foreign lands can only be said to have begun 
their existence. Our Air transport system is only just born. The use of the 
wireless, telephone, telegraph and radio must be greatly extended and vast 
improvements must take place in the postal system. 

Indian Markets.—India is yet a land of small bazaars. The middlemen 
are not properly organised, though some of our wholesale markets know the 
organisation and efficiency of medieval times. Business efficiency and morale 
need to be greatly improved. The consumer, who is mainly ignorant, is hardly 
protected, and a vast continent like this with its teeming millions has hardly 
made adequate use of the cooperative system. Large cities are very few, and 
therefore distribution is too much centralised and the whole country is more 
or less at the mercy of cities whose foundations are too foreign to be of much 
service to it. Moreover, the most important cities are all on the coast line, 
reminding us that Indian business is fostered a good deal by foreign trade. 
Well organised wholesale markets and well distributed inland markets linked 
together by efficient transport will naturally follow industrialisation. The form 
of business government will depend upon the kind of political government 
Indiais destined to possess, and the nature of our future banking system. 

Foreign Trade.—lf the world is industrialised, together with India, then 
interdependence rather than self-sufficiency will be more and more evident. 
Artificial and even natural regional and national frontiers are quite incom- 
patible with the growth of science and industrialisation. Foreign trade on 
the basis of barter and exchange, helped by a system of cooperating federal 
governments can only bring peace and end international rivalry. Industri- 
alisation for mutual aid and cooperation will bring in a new kind of Free 
Trade where there will be and must be international and just distribution of 
raw materials ; even industries will have to be planned after taking into 
consideration the industrialisation of other countries. 

A New Society.—The economic life of peoples is of very great impor- 
tance and the social structure of these peoples depends a good deal upon 
the economic structure of society. A feudal as well as a purely capitalist form 
of society cannot be found suitable for scientific industrialisation. The social 
order that must emerge in an industrialised India should be based on five 
fundamental principles :— 

(1) Human societies must exist on the basis of Mutual Aid, Friendship 

and Co-operation. 

(2) All exploitation of man by man should be made legally impossible. 

(3) There should be a just distribution of reward according to ability. 

(4) Accumulation of wealth should be prevented, inheritance should 
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not be permitted, and the possible growth of too distinct and con- 
flicting economic classes should be controlled. 

(5) Peaceful and harmonious relations between all human beings 

should be fostered by habit and training. 

The opponents of industrialism are likely to argue that the above 
picture of human society is but a vision, nay even an illusion. In the midst 
of the present war, they may be unable to see the possibility of the birth of a 
better society. Ifa better social order on the basis suggested above is not 
likely to follow the present war, then it is evident that a third world war will 
be inevitable. The problem really is whether the world should march on the 
path of evolution and struggle to bring industrialism to the service of man, 
or be frightened by its immense power and prefer a world without the hum of 
the machine, with the human mind merely doped by a spiritualism which will 
give comfort and solace within a strictly limited physical environment. The 
march of Time will answer. Meanwhile, through struggle and strife man will 
emerge as the true Creator, working unceasingly and probing endlessly into 
the mysteries of the Universe with the aid of Science and Reason, 








COMMUNALISM—A SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 
P,. M. TITUS 


Communalism is one of the worst pathological conditions in our national life, Fears, 
hatreds, prejudices, wars and all forms of social conflicts are, says Dr. Titus, expressions of 
attitudes fostered in various groups and countries by their leaders. Communalism is no excep- 
tion to this universal phenomenon. In this article, he makes a sociological analysis of this 
problem and shows how national unity could be attained, 


AREN Horney-—an eminent psychiatrist—in her book ‘‘ Neurotic Person- 
K ality of our Time’’ maintains that the two main causes of neu- 
roticism are fear and hatred. Bertrand Russell, while analysing the 
modern era, says that the most characteristic feature of our times is the pro- 
blem of group hatreds. Such pathological conditions and reactions develop 
tensions that create social conflicts. Throughout history we find that groups 
get organized around certain interests and affinities. Families, tribes or clans 
existed as well-integrated social units having conflicts only between rival 
tribes. Having passed the tribal stage, varieties of group associations origi- 
nated according to the changing times and situations. Such groups we find at 
different stages of development and due to different affinities. Race or colour, 
nationality, language, religion, class, ideology and a host of other factors 
have been made the bases for the formation of groups. Such group solidarity 
was not always due to any natural affinity, inescapable and irrevocable. We 
find in history neither stability nor uniformity nor any other kind of determi- 
nism bringing about group affiliations. Even today we see people pledging 
their loyalty to groups and ideas ranging from a narrow clannishness to a 
World Order embracing the welfare of all humanity. So this shows that such 
affinities are mainly psychologigal than racial, regional or cultural. The social 
education we receive and the environments we live in determine our funda- 
mental attitudes. 

The fears, hatreds, prejudices, wars and all forms of social conflicts are 
in the main expressions of attitudes fostered in various groups and countries 
by their leaders. The kaleidoscopic changes that take place in these attitudes 
from time to time and on various occasions and under different situations make 
us laugh at the fickleness and credulity of the vast masses of people in all 
countries. The illusions and myths of racial superiority, national pride and 
such other anachronisms have engendered fears and hatreds resulting in con- 
flicts. Hamilton Fyfe in his book The Illusion of National Character shows 
clearly how people are duped into different courses of action by the ruling 
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classes in different countries. Jingoistic nationalism thrives on the slogan ‘' My 
Country Right or Wrong ’’. But what does ‘‘My Country”’ or ‘‘Our Country’’ 
mean? Fyfe says it is a myth and it varies according as the interests and opi- 
nions of contemporary leaders. ‘‘Patriotism denotes support of the aims 
which at any given moment are being pursued by the visible or invisible rulers 
of a country. It has no solid or permanent quality. It alters with the tides— 
tides of national sentiment, material prosperity, bold democratic advance or 
cowering submission to despotism.’’! He illustrates his point by a review of 
historical incidents. On the one hand, we find examples of heroic vision and 
loyalty as in the case of a French boy, fighting for Spanish freedom, who ex- 
pressed nobly ‘‘ My country is wherever liberty is in danger’’. James Russell 
Lowell put the same thought in the words ‘‘ Our true country is bounded on 
the north and south, and the east and west, by Justice ’’. 

Compare the above to the statement of Major F. Yeats-Brown, author 
of a book called Bengal Lancer, a man with strong Fascist leanings and one who 
expressed the sentiments of a fairly large section of the English people, who 
wrote in 1937 ( Spain at War, pamphlets ) :—-‘‘ If we ( Britain ) are to enter 
the lists against Germany and Italy to support a gang of ruffians who have 
committed crimes unparalleled in the history of the world, I for one shall fight 
on the other side.’’”? By the ‘‘gang of ruffians’’ he meant the Government of the 
Spanish Republic. For him his ‘‘ country ’’ represented opinions which he 
held, illusions which he cherished, prejudices which gained possession of his 
understanding. Thus we say patriotism means different things to different 
people: ‘‘My country right or wrong’’ to some ; ‘‘My country only if it acts 
with my approval’’ to many ; and to a few ‘‘My country is that where liberty 
is in danger’’. The last shows the possibilities of heights to which we can 
rise, the second shows the attitude of a very large number of people who hesi- 
tate to express it so honestly and the first what the governments in power 
would want everyone to say. 

One of the ablest of American Presidents told the students of Princeton 
University : ‘‘ Support your country when she is right, and I am not sure you 
ought not to support her when she is wrong.’’ Compare the German popular 
song: ‘Deutschland, Deutschland uber Alles, Uber Alles in der Welt’’ to the 
statement of Goethe: ‘‘ There is a degree of culture where national hatred 
vanishes, and where one stands to a certain extent above nations and feels the 
weal or woe of a neighbouring people as if it had happened to one’s own.”’ It 
is not true to say that there are few Goethes and that people by nature are 


1 Hamilton Fyfe: The Illusion of National Character (London ; Watts & Co,, 1940 ), 
p. 249, 
* Ibid, p. 223, 
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distrustful, malicious and selfish. Such hatreds and prejudices are fostered. 
Human beings everywhere are very much alike. They have far more in com- 
mon than is crudely supposed, and are by nature of a friendly disposition. 
That is the truth. Even Kipling of “‘East is East, West is West; never the 
twain shall meet’’ notoriety let it slip out when he wrote :— 

‘* For there is neither East nor West, border nor breed nor birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, though they come from the 

ends of the earth.’’ 

That human beings in all parts of the world have great capacity for 
extreme loyalty and devotion has been proved beyond doubt. Today we are 
witnessing it on a scale of intensity unprecedented in the history of mankind. 
At the same time we see the consequences in the form of destruction, waste, 
suffering and loss. So the question is: to which values do we pledge our 
loyalty ? Are they fostered by old hatreds, prejudices, fears and self-interests 
or by visions of greater unity, order and well-being of all mankind? In either 
case, the energy releasable is immense; but in reality our loyalty is usually 
pledged to the former rather than to the ideals of world brotherhood. In the 
light of these, we find the divisive elements in India running parallel to 
the same forces working in the world at large. Against the background of an 
imperative sane call for national unity to take a cooperative share in the 
world commonwealth of nations, we find old hatreds and prejudices having their 
full sway among certain groups. Communalism in India isa psychological 
development fostered by the sowing of the dragon’s teeth by narrow-minded 
leaders who in the struggle for power find it advantageous to have fears, 
hatreds and suspicions between communities kept alive rather than emphasize 
unitive forces. Towards this end they feed the people with stories of 
oppression, discrimination, enmity and distrust. 

Fears and suspicions, whether real or imaginary, are real to those who 
harbour them in their minds. ‘As in the case of psychopathic patients suffer- 
ing under delusions, we see races, nations, classes, communities and minor 
groups exaggerating situations and fearing possible dangers which often may 
be quite unwarranted. Moreover, deep-seated feelings of distrust and enmity 
die hard, and even in moments of common danger and crisis we see people 
holding on to their pet grievances and interests. Otherwise, how could we 
explain the attitude of some of those in England, referred to by Mr. Churchill 
in his speech in the Parliament, who wanted all labour ministers to be dismissed 
from the Cabinet? It is a people’s war and they are fighting with their back 
to the wall and labour is bearing the brunt of the ordeal. Yet the class 
prejudice is such that some members of the ruling class in England could not 
bear to see people like Bevin and Cripps in the War Cabinet. The varieties 
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of conflicts we find elsewhere are duplicated here in India and one of them is 
communalism. 

Strangely enough, we find Nationalism and Communalism developing 
simultaneously in India. Nationalism developed as a protest against foreign 
domination and hence evinces itself as a struggle for power. The movement 
for national independence has merged into that for self-government of a re- 
presentative type. According to the diagnosis of the Statutory Commission 
the communal tension resulting from the constitutional situation, is ‘‘ a ma- 
nifestation of the anxieties and ambitions aroused in both communities by the 
prospect of India’s political future. So long as authority was firmly establish- 
ed in British hands, and self-government was not thought of, Hindu-Muslim 
rivalry was confined within a narrow field. This was not merely because 
the presence of a neutral bureaucracy discouraged strife. A further reason was 
that there was little for members of one community to fear from the domi- 
nance of the other. The comparative absence of communal srife in the Indian 
States today may be similarly explained. Many who are well acquainted with 
conditions in British India a generation ago would testify that at that epoch 
so much good feeling had been engendered between the two sides that commu- 
nal tension as a threat to civil peace was ata minimum. But the coming of the 
Reforms and the anticipation of what may follow them have given new point 
to Hindu-Muslim competition..... The one community naturally lays claim to 
the rights of a majority and‘relies upon its qualifications, better education and 
greater wealth; the other is all the more determined on those accounts to se- 
cure effective protection for its members, and does not forget that it repre- 
sents the previous conquerors of the country. It wishes to be assured of ade- 
quate representation and of a full share of official posts. 

‘* Hence has arisen a situation which is of the most urgent importance 
for the influences which operate on public opinion in India to relieve. But 
no cure is likely to be found by ascribing false causes to the disease. The 
true cause, as it seems to us, is the struggle for political power and for the 
opportunities which political power confers. We are fully alive to the argu- 
ments against communal representation, but we cannot think that it is the 
effective cause of this deplorable friction. At the same time we are no less 
clearly convinced that separate communal electorates serve to perpetuate politi- 
cal divisions on purely communal lines, and we have every sympathy with 
those who look forward to the day when a growing sense of common citizen- 


ship and a general recognition of the rights of minorities will make such 
198 


arrangements unnecessary. 
Struggle for independence necessarily envisages eventual transfer of 


$ Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, Vol, I, pp. 29-30. 
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power. But why is it that, unlike the situation in America during the War 
of Independence, we see a competition for power within the nationalistic 
movement? This can be answered by the peculiar nature of propaganda that 
was carried on. To extricate oneself from the domination of an alien power 
every nation has to convince the nationals about the injustice of the situation. 
The more intransigent the alien power the more numerous are the abuses 
hurled against it. In India even though slogans like ‘‘ Swaraj is our Birth- 
right ’’ and such other positive claims were often repeated, the general trend 
has been one of comparing the glory that was India in the pre-British era to 
the poverty, exploitation and other maladies of the British era. This revi- 
valism spread in all spheres of thought and action. In the political struggle 
for regaining independence, this looking back has had serious consequences 
according as which group looked back and to what period of ancient glory. 
‘*‘The Hindu revivalist lingers over the long period of Hindu independence. 
He invests with the glory of paradise the ancient self-sufficing village, the spin- 
ning wheel, the simple life, the placid contentment and the spiritual devotion. 
The Muslim revivalist delights in dwelling over the five centuries of Muslim 
rule in India. The Maratha revivalist feels that his ancestors would have 
quickly recovered from the defeat at Panipat in 1761 and, but for British 
intervention, established their dominion over the whole country. The Sikh 
revivalist cannot forget that his forefathers were the last independent rulers 
of the Punjab from whom the British took over in 1848. Historical events 
which would ordinarily call forth only calm and dispassionate explanation 
serve under revivalist influence to generate separatist ambitions in polities, It 
is not mere accident that the Hindu Mahasabha has found some of its leaders 
in Maharashtra where the religious distribution would not lead one to expect 
a Hindu-Muslim problem at all. Historical reminiscences centering round 
Lucknow, Janpur, and, above all, Agra and Delhi, the greatest of medieval 
capitals, partly explain the influence which the small Muslim population of 
the United Provinces—14% in the province—exercises over the policy of the 
Muslim League. Nor is it difficult in the revivalist background to understand 
that some concatenation of circumstances should lead the Musulman to dream 
of re-establishing Muslim rule over certain provinces and that the Sikh should 
threaten grim resistance.’’ * 

Despite the few advantages like the psychological effect of partial resto- 
ration of the self-respect which had been deeply injured by political subjec- 
tion, revivalism showed many of the separatist tendencies. Non-proselytizing 
Hinduism resented with greater vigour the proselytizing methods and activi- 
ties of Islam and Christianity. This gave a handle to the religious fanatics 

* Beni Prasad ;: The Hindu Muslim Questions (Allahabad : Kitabstan, 1941), pp. 27-28, 
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to inflame the common people. All the differences were exaggerated and 
masqueraded as irreconcilable extremes. We find today Hindu Mahasabha 
with its cry for Hindudom and Muslim League with its Pakistan scheme. The 
latter group dubs all other political organizations—Indian National Congress, 
Liberal Federation, Non-Party Conference—as Hindu in political ambition 
and composition. 

To a great extent the Indian National Congress also was affected by this 
revivalism. Even though it includes all communities, and claims to be not 
only a purely political party but the only one that represents the voice of 
India, that voice often tended to be coloured by Hindu ideology and aspira- 
tions. It is inevitable that Hindus being in the majority, there should be a 
larger percentage of Hindus in the Congress both in membership and leader- 
ship. Naturally therefore as a political party it had taken to Hindu coloura- 
tion, though not wittingly. This had been especially so under Mr. Gandhi’s 
leadership and scheme of spiritualisation of Indian politics. The universe of 
discourse in Congress circles got filled with terms which had a strong bias to- 
wards Hindu ideology and traditions. ‘Ram Raj’, ‘ Bharat Mata’, ‘ Vidya 
Mandir ’, ‘Daridra Narayan’, ‘ Vande-Mataram’ song, series of allegories 
and similes used in speeches and writings illustrate the point. Harmless in 
themselves and having a definite positive value where the Hindus are con- 
cerned, they had serious consequences when rabid communalists began to 
give them a twisted interpretation for political purposes. Idealism certainly 
has its place in polities; but under the peculiar Indian conditions secular 
idealism would have avoided many of the tensions and conflicts. 

Then again Congress leadership has been for long in the hands of many 
of those who were intensely loyal to their traditional religion—Hinduism. They 
were leaders both in the field of religion and politics. This dual role made it 
possible for others to identify one with the other and say Congress Raj means 
Hindu Raj. It may be safe to say that Congress owes much of its strength 
and popularity, especially among the masses, to the leadership of Mr. Gandhi 
the Mahatma and Sanyasi than to Mr. Gandhi the politician. Perhaps, in the 
Indian setting it was advantageous to have such a leadership in the initial 
stages of national awakening. But in the long run secularization of politics 
on the basis of social ethics, humanitarianism and social reconstruction will 
prove to be of greater advantage in uniting the progressive elements in all 
communities. Especially is it desirable in India where the dangers of division 
on religious differences are so apparent. Even in a country like U.S. A., one 
of the slogans used by Republicans when Al Smith (a Catholic) ran for Presi- 
dentship as the democratic candidate was that election of Al Smith will bring 
the Pope into White House. Capitalistic world has been denouncing the 
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socialistic regime in Soviet Russia during the last two decades because it was 
atheistic, brutal and a challenge and menace to civilization. And now? Ina 
march towards freedom from slavery common hopes unprejudicial to any and 
having the least tinge of sectarianism are the safest guarantee against break 
in the ranks. Howsoever cosmopolitan the ideals behind the nationalist move- 
ment might have been, the vocabulary, leadership and major trends have been 
conducive to many a disruptive course in our political movement. 

In the matter of leadership perhaps sharing the general trends the 
world over of accepting individual leadership and pinning all hopes and faith in 
his genius and capacity, India too had vested much power in a few individuals 
and very often inasingle one. ‘ Ki jais’ associated with proper names were 
heard more often than slogans of political and economic goals. Leaders like 
kings seldom accept a partner or tolerate a rival and jealousy therefore is not 
uncommon among them. The raising of individuals to Olympian heights is always 
demoralizing both to the one raised and those who raise him. It is also unfair 
and disadvantageous to the lesser gods who are in the constellation. Those 
who cannot reach such heights and yet aspire for the same seek other hilltops 
to ascend to, and so Qaid-a-Azamship gains prestige and power just as much 
as Mahatmaship. Democratic movements thrive on the prestige, wisdom and 
self-respect of the common man rather than that of some saviour who happens 
to be contemporaneous with social movements. Conferences attended, pacts 
signed, campaigns started and called off, fasts staged singly under ‘inspiration’ 
are some of the ‘‘Himalayan Blunders’’ from the effects of which the country 
has not yet recovered. Success of political movements is measured not so much 
on the wisdom of their leaders as on the intelligent appreciation of issues 
involved by as many of the participants. In the agitational phase of our 
national movement mass support became essential as credentials to buttress 
demands. But national awakening without a corresponding degree of political 
consciousness runs the danger’ of the continuance of a leadership, that is 
individualistic and dictatorial. Such a trend resulted in the Congress becoming 
almost a sect with a saint, creed, costume, sanctity and exclusiveness. Such 
sectarianism with a definite Hindu tinge naturally provided the necessary 
circumstances for Muslim Leaguers to call Congress just another Hindu body. 

The political response which the Muslim revival evoked revealed char- 
acteristics of its own. The dream of re-establishing Muslim power, long 
kept alive by Muslim revivalism, had become impossible of realisation. The 
educational backwardness left them out from gaining many office employ- 
ments. By the time this deficiency was made up by the movement started by 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan other communities had advanced so much that there 
was much unemployment among the educated middle class, and the scramble 
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among communities for the few available posts led to a deterioration in their 
relations. The movement for self-government, resting on the principle of 
majority, suggested the possiblity of a Hindu Raj. Sir Syed Ahmad Khan 
advised his co-religionists to keep aloof from the Indian National Congress. Pan- 
Islamism with extraterritorial attachments weakened national patriotism. Sir 
Mohammed Iqbal himself, after his identification with Pan-Islamism, declared 
that the idea of territorial patriotism was un-Islamic on the ground of incon- 
sistency with the Brotherhood of the Faithful, irrespective of race or clime. 
All these tended to awaken the Muslim to the need of a well-defined policy 
which took the form of a demand for special safeguards and as large a share 
in the devolution of power as was commensurate with their position, impor- 
tance and aspirations. These tendencies were accentuated and transformed in- 
to new antagonisms by the institution of separate electorates in 1909. 

Separatist tendencies and aspirations are found among social groups and 
are easy to be fostered. But when recognition is given to such separate entities, 
they thrive on by bolstering up the dignity and status thus attained. Religi- 
ous and social cleavages are apparent everywhere, but it is not safe to make it 
the foundation of a political superstructure. Nowhere inthe West has 
it been done. But supposing England recognized different religious commu- 
nities today and introduced separate electorates for Catholics, Anglicans, Pres- 
byterians and Non-Conformists, it would not take more than a generation to 
rouse acute antagonisms. In fact during the wars of religions, Catholics and 
Protestants, who were members of the same nation, were persuaded to mas- 
sacre one another. To recognise 100 million Moslems as a political minority by 
dint of the only common bond—their religion—was the greatest of mischiefs 
done in India. To say that there is a community of political, social and eco- 
nomic interests for Moslems as distinct from the rest of the population in India 
is just like saying that there is a Christendom distinctive from other groups 
with common interests. In that case all Western countries professedly Chris- 
tian should not have had to go through these periodic carnages. Excepting 
the Jews, no other religious group retains its religious affiliation as a common 
bond in any secular organisation. Even among the Jews the Zionist move- 
ment is denounced vehemently by many Jewish leaders. Among the Moslems 
also there are large sections like those who are in the Congress, the Ahrars, 
the Jamait-ul-Ulema, Jamait Ansar, Shias, Krishak Proja Party of Bengal, 
Khudai Khidmatgar and Khuddam Watan of Baluchistan who are nationalistic 
in outlook and are against Pakistan. 

Separate electorates promptly reinforced all the disintegrating tenden- 
cies. Joint electorates would have favoured modernist forces and progress on 
national lines, There was no possibility of any progressive social legislation 
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in the interest of the masses to be enacted on sectarian lines. Still less was 
there any guarantee that communal representatives will safeguard the econo- 
mie and social interests of their respective co-religionists. The language of the 
legislature does not follow the lines of theological beliefs but conforms to poli- 
tical and economic ideologies. As it was, revivalism and separate electorates 
supplemented each other and favoured a cultural and political milieu on the 
separatist basis. The Hindu Mahasabha was established. There began the 
habit of regarding the religious communities as separate political entities. 
‘The system freed the majority representatives from the obligation of can- 
vassing the support of the minorities and more than neutralised the advant- 
ages of the weightage. It enfeebled the capacity of every group to throw the 
centre of gravity outside itself and protect its interests in the national context. 
It loosened the control which considerations of general welfare should exercise 
on the course of affairs. It hampered the growth of public opinion as distinct 
from sectional opinion. Co-operation, eliminated from the polling booth, was 
rendered more and more difficult in the legislature and in public life as a 
whole. The poison worked steadily,..... As the separate electorate stabi- 
lised itself, the sense of disintegration grew more and more intense and the 
ideal of social justice had to fight a losing battle against the longing for privi- 
lege and domination.’’® 

If the Congress had continued on the path of legislative non-co-opera- 
tion until separate electorates had been modified or until it became as repre- 
sentative of the Muslims and other communities as of the Hindus, and had 
progressively shorn itself of all the religious trimmings, it could have, in 
addition to being the strongest and most progressive single political party in 
India, contributed much as a unitive force. It must be remembered that it 
was the extremist policy of the Congress in regard to political independence 
that gravitated many to its flag. Ofcourse the Hindus form the majority, our 
major population being Hindu. By winning independence they have everything 
to gain and nothing to lose. Minority communities supported the independence 
campaign more out of self-respect and nationalism rather than any desire or 
hope of material gain of power or status. But such sentiments were getting 
wide-spread in all communities. There are among Hindus and Muslims alike 
many whose idealism, cosmopolitanism and even internationalism have been 
creating confidence and unity on ideological rather than communal lines. 
Their ascendancy in political leadership eventually would have attracted many 
irrespective of communal affiliations and opposing groups would have deve- 
loped along ideological rather than on communal lines. But it was drawn into 
constitutionalism and elections since 1924, having the Swaraj party as the 

* Ibid, 46, 
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Council section of the Congress. Except for a brief period of civil disobedi- 
ence from 1930 to 1933, the Congress has been a factor of the first magnitude 
in parliamentary activity. In 1987, it contested the elections and won a large 
majority in 6 provinces. After rejecting the 1935 Constitution and refusing 
to have anything to do with it, Congress contested the elections to wreck the 
Constitution, and finally ended up by working it and formed purely Congress 
Governments in’ the six provinces. In the North-West Frontier Province, 
there was a Congress government in office but in coalition with other groups, 
as also for a while in Assam. 

The election returns blew up the major claims of both the Congress and 
the Muslim League, the former in its claim of representing All India and the 
latter in its claim of being representative of all Moslems. The Congress elec- 
tion success was almost solely due to the Hindu vote which was inevitable in 
view of the nature of the electorate. Yet it is revealing that in six provinces 
not a single Mohamedan was returned to the Assembly on the Congress ticket. 
Even N. W. Frontier got only 15 out of 36 Mohamedan seats; Madras and 
Bihar got 4 each, Punjab 2 and U. P. 1. The League which demands recognition 
as the sole representative body of the Muslims was able to capture a majority 
of the Muslim seats not even in a single province excepting in Bombay where 
it eaptured 17 of the 29 Muslim seats. Bombay being the headquarters of 
Mr. Jinnah this is understandable. Mr. Jinnah and other Muslim leaders tried 
to organize the community to form a solid bloc. But even in provinces with 
Muslim majority the League was not able to return many. In Punjab out of 
84 seats, Unionists got 73 and League 1; in Bengal out of 117, 41 were inde- 
pendent, 36 belonged to People’s Party and only 35 to the League. North- 
West Frontier and Sind had no League candidates.° 

The election returns brought to light both the strength and weakness of 
the Congress and the lack of following of the Muslim League. What the 
Congress did in the flush of victory weakened it, strengthened the Muslim 
League and accentuated the communal tension. The dominant mood in the 
Congress was that of fighting British Imperialism by ‘combating the Consti- 
tution to end it’. There was a feeling that there could be only one people’s 
party so long as complete independence was not attained, that the Congress 
was that party and that it could absorb, but not coalesce with any other group. 
It was out to reform the country by introducing agrarian, temperance and 
other programmes. Congress had no intention of excluding the Muslims 
as such from power ; almost all Congress Cabinets included at least one Mus- 
lim member who had taken the Congress pledge. Hoping that their econo- 


* “ Returns showing the results of elections in India, 1937” (Govt, of India Publica- 
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mic programme would rally the Muslim masses to their political creed and 
thus create a nation-wide party above all sectarianism, the Congress leaders 
proposed to launch a mass contact campaign. The change from extra-consti- 
tutional action to governmental responsibility and power brought into action 
the dictatorial disciplinary temper of the party into the field of government. 

The Muslim League as a party was faced with the prospect of long ex- 
clusion from power not only in several provinces but also in the coming 
Federation. The rigid discipline enforced by the High Command forbade all 
hope of the Congress splitting into parties and a coalition being formed. The 
issue was not whether the Congress has or has not done any good to the Mus- 
lims, but whether the Muslims will secure power. What was equally moment- 
ous, the Congress proposed to win over the Muslim masses to itself by a mass 
contact campaign. All these made the Muslim mind weigh heavily with the 
fear of the future. These misgivings were roused afresh by the incorporation 
of certain party symbols into the practice of Congress legisiatures and execu- 
tives. Insistence on the hoisting of the Congress flag, singing of the Vande- 
Mataram song to inaugurate the legislative sessions, designation of schools as 
Vidya Mandir, increasing abandonment of Urdu by the Hindus and such 
other trends made the Muslim League feel that the majority paid little heed to 
the accommodation of the minorities. ‘The ery of danger of suppression of 
Muslim culture and the establishment of Hindu Raj began to fall on more re- 
ceptive ears. The Muslims began to close up their ranks. This was but 
natural, because in polities ‘disregard of one’s susceptibilities and denial of a 
due share of influence and power weaken the sense of identification with an 
association or a commonwealth and result either in uneasy acquiescence or a 
struggle to get round the majority, in the last resort through secession or 
disruption. Whatever rouses a humiliating sense of existence on sufferance 
paves the way either for perpetual disharmony or for active revolt.’’ ' 

Thus the League was put on its mettle and accepted what seemed to it 
an insolent challenge born of intoxication of power. The mass contact pro- 
gramme of the Congress proved to be still-born and Mr. Jinnah described it 
as ‘‘ Massacre Contact ’’. Reformism of the Congress Cabinets which were all 
of the Right Wing type did not make any great impression. The exclusively 
Congress governments resting on the support of predominantly Hindu majori- 
ties gave occasion for communalists to rouse fears and foment hatred and re- 
sentment. The ‘ Deliverance Day’ celebration after the resignation of Con- 
gress governments on the war issue, was not only a political stunt but an in- 
dex of the resentment of Muslim Leaguers. The League gained strength and 
momentum ; it sought to organise the Muslims solidly under one banner, claim- 

* Prasad op. cit. p. 78 
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ed to be their sole representative and equated the National Congress as a 
Hindu organization. It demanded an equal share of power, a veto on con- 
stitutional advance and finally emerged in March 1940 with the scheme of 
Pakistan. 

It is interesting to note the rough parallel between the Sudetan move- 
ment in Czechoslovakia and the advocacy of partition in India. Starting with 
a demand for a larger share in administration and policy, it developed into a 
repudiation of minority status, denied Czechoslovakian unity, levelled charges 
of atrocities and oppression, demanded reorganization of the State into racial 
areas with virtual independence for each area and at the same time claiming 
au equal voice in such central government as might remain, and finally de- 
clined even the offer of home-rule. Under overwhelming German, French and 
British support, Sudetanland seceded from Czechoslovakia and was incorpo- 
rated into the German Reich in October 1938, and we know what happened to 
Czechoslovakia afterwards. All these features of the Sudetan movement in 
1936-38 found their counterpart in the resolutions of the Muslim League in 
1939-41. In fact even the phraseology is identical. 

The undesirable aspects of Indian political history, especially of the last 
two decades, is not only the consequences of the proverbial faith of the British 
in ‘‘ muddling through ’’ situations but also of procrastination. More than 
that, as in war the strategy is ‘‘ Divide and Conquer ’’, so in Imperialism it is 
‘* Divide and Rule’’.* Demands which are embodied in the 14 points of Mr. 
Jinnah in 1928 and held as maximum safeguards have now become less than the 
minimum. Interminable delay served as opportunities for superficial plans 
of reconstruction inspired by quest for power and for raising demands to a 
higher and higher pitch in the hope of striking the most favourable bargain. 
‘* Long delays have converted Indian politics into a contest for power—the 
British Government reluctant to part with power, the Princes seeking to feder- 
ate without surrendering anything out of their autonomy, the Indian nation- 
alists bent on securing the whole of power, the Muslim League striving for as 
much for Musalmans as possible, the Hindu Mahasabha intent on the rights of 
the majority, and minorities, old and new, claiming weightages. In such an 
atmosphere real parties cannot develop on the basis of economic or social 
matters. The struggle for power imparts fixity and rigidity to the contesting 
groups dominant and hurls all political ambition into their camps. Every one 
feels as if he were caught in a storm and must veer with the wind. A Muslim 
feels that he has no future outside the Muslim League. A Hindu, if constrain- 
ed by circumstances to remain outside the fold of the National Congress, per- 


* This aspect of communalism is well described in a book by K. B, Krishna: The 
Problem of Minorities, (London ; George Allen & Unwin, 1939 ), 
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ceives little prospect of founding a real alternative party and is tempted to seek 
shelter under the Hindu Mahasabha. Party sweep of such dimensions stigma- 
tises doubt or opposition as treason and imposes a tight discipline to consolid- 
ate the two or three rival organisations. Thus the development of parties in 


India has been subject to a hiatus which does not allow economic and other 


matters their due weight in politics.’’* 

Finding it difficult to transcend differences and unite among themselves, 
the Indian leaders of all shades and colour stand aloof. They are lost in a blind 
alley thick with the fog of claims, counterclaims, threats and power politics. 
Unwilling to part with power the British Government still holds the reins on 
the plea that they do not know to whom to transfer power, because there is 
no united Indian nation. They have the imagination to propose a union of 
Great Britain and France. They claim to fight for democracy and freedom of 
all nations. They had the capacity of leadership to get 26 nations form a 
single block of ‘ united nations’. Yet they find the situation in India too diffi- 
cult for settlement. 

In this contemporary world setting with the harvest of blood, tears, toil 
and sweat raised out of group hatreds and misguided leadership, our commu- 
nal tangle seems extremely mild and at the same time puny. But the small. 
ness of the struggle augurs also tragedy for the nation. And in a national 
tragedy always the common man, who is a pawn in the hands of leaders in their 
petty struggle for power, gets the worst of it. In the last analysis com- 
munal amity, political independence, economic reconstruction, and the crea- 
tion of a co-operative commonwealth are the interests of the common man. As 
Disraeli said, there are only two nations :—one of the rich and the other of 
the poor. The ‘Brotherhood of the Faithful’ and of the ‘Aryas’ will disappear 
when the ‘ Brotherhood of the Poor’ begins to develop a ‘‘we’’ sentiment. 
The task of creative leadership is to develop this sentiment and organise such 
a Brotherhood as will lead theiy respective lands and the world into the age of 
peace and contentment. 

The cohesive force in any society depends on how sincerely and per- 
sistently this ‘‘ we ’’ sentiment is fostered. Communal leaders, when they go 
about talking about ‘‘ we the Hindus’’, ‘‘ we the Moslems ’’ instead of ‘‘we 
Indians’’ are using such tactics to good psychological advantage. Unattached 
unrecognised masses begin to feel a sense of identity and union with a com- 
paratively smaller group. Moreover, we are always involved in an intricate 
whirl of competing loyalties, alternately attracted and repelled by one or 
another, in an endless series of forming and dissolving interests the nature 
of which is still but dimly comprehended. In the absence of a unified demo- 

* Tbid., pp. 58-59, 
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cratic self-governing State commanding the loyalty of all citizens alike to uni- 
fying symbols, narrower loyalties are apt to be preferred. Many of the most 
tragic moments in human experience have been centered in the struggle between 
competing loyalties of transcendant interest in so many lives. Analysis and in- 
terpretation of social evils in terms of general social processes rather than of 
communal origin is bound to give good results. Organisation of political parties 
on an All-India seale, cutting across communal, linguistic, regional and occu- 
pational interests with a common political platform is one of the effective me- 
thods of bringing about unity. In a situation such as we are in today, itis the 
small, narrow groups that get support. Identification is possible in them and 
the ‘‘we’’ sentiment is more easily created. The very fact that such loyalties 
do exist, is proof that given the right opportunities, the same people will 
give their loyalty to more cosmopolitan and rational causes. The major task of 
nation building in India involves this transfer of loyalty to the greater good. 

The more natural of the already existing loyalties, even though not 
mobilized, are those which we find in local communities. <A village, or small 
town, has a spirit of local patriotism and esprit-de-corps which cut across all class 
and communal lines. In spite of all disparities in wealth, status, religious affilia- 
tions ete., there is a bond of fellowship which is the natural result of the life 
processes in a community. What little communalism there is, is more artificial 
than real. Organisation of such local communities by consciously developing 
the community-spirit is the best antidote against any present or future divisive 
forces that may creep in to disrupt and destroy the community. Moreover, 
participation in such small community organization and working for its wel- 
fare will develop not only political consciousness but will be the best training 
ground for the right type of citizenship. 

When, in a local community, people are trained for co-operative activi- 
ties, there will arise a public-mindedness, team-spirit and dignity which will 
form the cornerstone of a democratic order. Such organizations instead of 
competing will rationally develop its co-operative units. Family, village, dis- 
trict, province, nation, like concentric circles will enlist the loyalty of each 
and every individual so that the spirit of the small unit will expand and pre- 
vail everywhere. The essence of ethical conduct is to behave as though we 
were members of the same family. The basis of all social organisations is to 
provide such opportunities to every individual to develop his capacities for 
such creative social participation. Competition, disruption and narrow 
interests beckon us on every side demanding our loyalty and devotion. Com- 
plexity of modern civilization makes it difficult for people to sift the truth, 
and be rational in their own right. Dictators come when such a helpless mass 
of people want to take a holiday from the limitations of their own personality 
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and get lost in the crowd. Modern propaganda techniques are so well tuned 
to psychological findings that the common man is persuaded to believe what 
is really against his own interest. Instead of appealing to the creative 
humanitarian, cosmopolitan and co-operative sentiments and capacities, it is 
the destructive, disruptive, cruel and narrow prejudices that are flared up, and 
yet appeal as glorious and worth dying for. Social ideals, not only worth 
dying for but worth living for are the real values deserving the loyalty of 
the modern man. Such values for which one bets his life is true religion. 
Religion in essence is a loyalty to that which is supremely worthful not only 
for oneself but for all mankind. Loyalty to traditional religion makes people 
less religious and moredogmatic. Creative religion is that which fights on new 
frontiers for larger and deeper social values. To say that devotees of any 
inherited religion form a homogenous group, and to build up a nation-state 
on that theory is lacking in any prospects for stability. It is the possibilities 
of greater ends that should always beckon us to adventurous living. 

The roots of a nation are both in the past and present. The past gives 
a legacy of a rich heritage of memories; the present calls fora will to pre- 
serve worthily this undivided inheritance. A nation, like the individual, is 
the outcome of a long past of efforts, sacrifices and devotion. A heroic past, 
great men, glory—these form the social capital, upon which a national idea 
may be founded. To have common glories in the past, a common will in the 
present, to have done great things together, to will to do the like again—such 
are the essential conditions for the making of a people. To deny that we 
have not inherited these is to misread history. ‘‘In the past an inheritance of 
glory and regrets to be shared, in the future a like ideal to be realised, to have 
suffered, and rejoiced, and hoped together; all these things are worth more 
than custom houses in common, and frontiers in accordance with strategical 
ideas; all these can be understood in spite of diversities of race and language.”’ 
Whatever else be lacking to unite us, at least we have one thing in common— 
we have suffered together. And in life, suffering in common is a greater bond 
of union than joy. As regards national memories, mournings are worth more 
than triumphs; for they impose duties, they demand common effort. On one 
side the causes of our suffering then as of now are the same, and on the other 
side it is what all humanity in the contemporary world shares with us. The 
solution lies not in isolation and separatism but in viewing our problems in a 
wide world context. ‘‘ Unite or perish ’’ is the warning that is being written 
large across the sky around the globe. Organization of nation-states not as 
sovereign communities but as mere provinces in the civitas mazima of mankind 
is the only course that will ensure the survival of civilization and add to the 
happiness of mankind. 
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ARTHUR ERASMUS HOLT (1876-1942 ) 


a courageous prophet at a critica] time when the services of such men 

are most needed. True to his nature, he worked till the hour of his 
death. He died at his desk in Chicago on the 13th of January. He was 
professor of Social Ethics at the University of Chicago and was visiting 
professor at our School in the winter of 1936-37. In 1929-30 he served as 
regional consultant for India, Burma and Ceylon, surveying the work 
conducted jointly by the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associ- 
ation, He had travelled extensively in many parts of the world, studying 
social conditions and religious work and had written several books on social 
problems. For many years he was an active participant in all reform 
movements for the reorganization of social and political life on an ethical 
basis. The problems of economic adjustment between farmers and city 
consumers received his specia! attention. 

His cosmopolitanism and international outlook won for him the 
friendship and respect of those with whom he came in contact. His selfless 
life, characterized by simplicity, sympathy and sincerity, was a source of 
inspiration to all those who had the privilege of being his students. He 
maintained that democracy, though a hard way, was the only way that will 
work in the long run. His faith in the democratic way of life was so great 
that he advocated it as the religion of the future to be taught in all parts of 
the world. Like the Chinese sage, Dr. Holt believed in the ideal ‘‘ Under 
Heaven One Family’’, and always worked for universal brotherhood and 
international peace. We have lost an old associate and friend whose advice 
and encouragement we valued very much. We extend our heartfelt con- 
lences to the bereaved family. 


T the death of Dr. Arthur E. Holt America has lost a clear thinker, and 


LABOUR OFFICER AS AN EMPLOYER SEES HIM * 


ABOUR welfare is such a wide term that it includes not only the creation 
of social conditions to improve the economic, physical and intellectual 
condition of the worker, but also the provision of facilities whereby the 

worker can work under the minimum amount of hardship. It is becoming 


* An abstract of a class lecture given by Mr. P, A, Narielwalla of Tata Sons Ltd., in the 
course on “ Labour Welfare” at the Tata School. 
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more and more clear to all progressive employers that the provision of healthy 
conditions of working is vitally important both to the employer and to the 
worker. A cynic once told me that the provision of better conditions of work- 
ing in a factory is done not with a view to improve the condition of the worker 
but in order that the employer's profits may rise disproportionately higher. 
There is of course a quantum of truth in it, as in all eynicisms, but it is not the 
whole truth. To me, the provision of better conditions of working is essential 
in order to make the worker take an interest in his work and feel joy in it. The 
provision, therefore, of more healthy conditions of working in the shape of 
light and ventilation, facilities wherever possible for working seated on a chair 
instead of standing for hours together, removal of all causes which conduce to 
unnecessary fatigue and waste of energy, installation of devices whereby the 
hardship of manual labour can be reduced to a minimum, supplying of cold, 
fresh, drinking water at central or easily accessible spots, providing clean 
healthy uniforms and facilities for baths after work, arrangement for free 
medical service including pre-natal and post-natal treatment and running a 
canteen service on a basis of cost where supplies of clean, healthy food at 
cheap rates can be made—these are to my mind some of the essentials of a wel- 
fare programme for an up-to-date factory. I am afraid that these requirements 
are still not fully appreciated to-day by the employers as a class and are look- 
ed upon as luxuries. Their importance has not yet been recognized by all 
employers. Therefore, this work of bringing to the notice of the employers 
the need for healthier working conditions is something that is specially 
marked out for the Labour Officer. 

Welfare work outside working hours should, to my mind, be done also 
by the employers themselves. Ido not believe in honorary welfare workers 
going round labourers’ quarters giving them gratuitous advice on what they 
should do and what they should not do. I often try to put myself in the posi- 
tion of the unfortunate worker and wonder what my reactions would be to 
some of these busy-bodies who come to give unwanted or unsought for assist- 
ance. Ido not wish to cast reflections on them but invariably their approach 
to the problem being wrong, it gives rise to a great deal of misunderstanding 
and, may I say, misapprehension in the mind of the workers. 

I realise that in a socialist order, where the State is the largest employ- 
er of labour, it is a part of the function of the State to provide amenities for 
labour, but in a capitalist society in which we live, it is in my opinion the 
function of the employer and the State to undertake this work. This is where 
financial considerations play a large part, for money is needed in every direction 
for promoting these welfare activities. I do not pretend that we in India have 
only touched the fringe of the labour welfare problem and much remains to be 
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done. While I do not deny that the profit-motive in the Indian employer is 
still very strong, I assert that it is rarely realised that labour welfare work is 
essentially dependent on the economic condition of the industry and its ability 
to afford welfare activities that an employer would like to create. 

In India where industrialisation is, comparatively speaking, very limit- 
ed and where industries have to fight for their very existence against foreign 
vested interests, the scope and activity of welfare work are necessarily re- 
stricted. As a liberal-minded employer, I might wish to provide several 
welfare activities, but ecOnomic and financial considerations often debar me 
from acting in this direction. It is a moot point as to which of the welfare 
activities should be undertaken first. Is that attitude of mind ‘‘one step at 
a time is enough for me ’’ the right approach to the problem? Should an 
employer undertake the housing of his men as the first step, or should the 
provision of social amenities like play-fields, reading rooms, night schools, 
co-operative credit societies, etc. be undertaken simultaneously and in prefer- 
ence to the housing scheme? Take, for instance, the problem of housing, 
In Bombay it is a problem which is acute and bristles with difficulties. Ina 
city like Bombay, the housing of workers cannot be undertaken by the 
employers alone without the co-operation of the Municipality and the State. 

Even outside Bombay the problem of housing presents a number of 
difficulties. For instance at Cochin, where we have one of our factories, 
where industrial development has hardly progressed, and where untrained 
labour is available plentifully, we are daily flooded with workers who do not 
mind travelling 8 to 10 miles per day by foot or by boat in order to seek a 
livelihood. What attitude can the employer of labour take in the housing of 
these workers ? To house them near the factory in a town brings the problem 
of social vices; to remove the worker from the land on which he has his house 
would mean breaking up his home and creating new domestic problems. 
Further, is it worth creating a water tight community of workers and adding 
yet another class to India’s numerous classes and creeds? The problem, 
therefore, of housing is not easy of solution and it needs considerable fore- 
sight and forethought. Mere building of dwelling houses without providing 
them with the other necessities and amenities of life only worsens the situation 
instead of improving it. It would be perhaps advisable to think in terms 
of a housing colony where the land and the house can be acquired and built 
by the employer in the first instance with the view that in a period of years 
these houses may become the property of the workers. To some perhaps this 
is not a solution as they may well turn round and say that we, capitalists, are 
adding to the class of land-holders. But belonging to a capitalist organisation 
and being a capitalist by birth and profession, I perhaps only think in terms 
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of an enlightened capitalism. But the housing colony I visualise is only 
capitalistic to the extent that it has to be built and got ready by the employers. 
Its management and well being should be in the hands of the workers. It 
should function as a democratic village community. It should have its own 
Council or Panchayat to look after its municipal problems, its own schools for 
primary and secondary education with a provision for a technical education 
in the factories of the employers, its own medical and maternity facilities, its 
own co-operative credit society, its own central stores and dairy, its commu- 
nity restaurants and playfields, its own dramatic club and art centre; its own 
music and Bajan practice and perhaps its own temple, church and mosque. 

But a promotion of all these activities needs careful planning, a large 
capital outlay, and most of all an effective and intelligent co-operation from 
the workers themselves. And here the function of a labour officer begins; 
he can play a great and important part in thinking about these problems; 
merely trying to copy and reproduce an organisation which has thrived else- 
where may not yield results here. To think originally should be our motto; 
it matters little if a proposal is novel provided it is well thought out; it 
matters still less if it is laughed at because greater men than ourselves have 
been laughed and scoffed at before our time and in our own time because they 
thought originally; to wit, Mahatma Gandhi, who has been the target of the 
world’s scoffing for years together, occupies today the position of being one 
of the world’s greatest men, if not the greatest. 

So then, what are the functions and duties of the Labour Officer ? The 
position of the Labour Officer is one which is both delicate and unenviable in 
many respects. He has to be a liaison officer between the employer on the 
one hand and labour on the other. To attain any measure of success he has 
to win the implicit confidence of labour as well as the employer. An impossi- 
ble task, some might say. I agree to some extent, but I feel that it is possible 
to achieve it. A Labour Officer’s position is like that of Caesar’s wife. He 
has to be a friend, philosopher and guide to the worker. He has to be a 
counselor to his employer. He will have to exercise a considerable amount 
of patience to deal with the problems of labour, and with it also a large dose 
of tolerance. He will have to create an impression in the mind of the worker 
that he (the worker) can confide in him (the Labour Officer), and tell him 
all his woes in the hope that the Labour Officer may succeed in inducing the 
employer to reduce his hardships. He must have and develop, if such a thing 
is possible, a sense of impartiality and fairness in dealing with the labour 
problems, not only vis-a-vis with the employer and labour but between one 
worker and another. At the time of labour strike, the employer as well as 
the employee will look to the Labour Officer for intervention in view of his 
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personal contact with the men. In the matter of recruitment and transfer of 
labour from one department to another, in the matter of allocating suitable 
jobs to suitable persons, in the matter of finding other employment in times 
of stress when unemployment becomes inevitable—all these will require of 
the Labour Officer a great deal of imagination, a certain amount of initiative 
and a considerable amount of tact and patience. There will also be a number 
of pitfalls in his path which he will have to guard against. In his position 
as a Recruiting Officer, he will face many temptations and that is where he 
will have to exercise the greatest amount of watchfulness in his own interest 
as well as in the interest of the employer. He will be flooded with petitions 
from friends and others asking him to give preference to X, Y or Z for em- 
ployment. He will be offered monetary and material considerations for the 
recruitment of a particular worker. ‘These are some of the glaring pitfalls 
before him and it is necessary that he should guard against the traps that 
are often laid deliberately with a view to test his integrity and honesty. To 
the employer he has also to tender advice just as he has to tender advice to 
the worker. He will have to bring to the notice of the employer the import- 
ance of welfare work for improving the moral and material conditions of the 
worker. His advice may fall on deaf ears, but if he has courage and patience 
he will persist and persevere until he succeeds in inducing the employer to 
adopt some of his suggestions. These are but a few ideas on what I consider 
to be the duties and qualities of a good Labour Officer. 


THE YENADIS OF CHITTOOR 


MONG the aboriginal tribes in the Presidency of Madras, the Yenadis 
ft occupy no insignificant place. They speak Telugu and are found in 
the districts of Krishna, Guntur, Nellore, Cuddapah, Chingleput and 
Chittoor. In 1901, their number was 1,04,000 and in 1921, 1,388,000 for the whole 
presidency. But the 1931 Census makes reference neither to them nor to the 
Irulas, another aboriginal tribe. It may be that they have been enrolled as 
Hindus or as any other faith to which they might have been converted by pro- 
selytization ; but no explanation is given anywhere for the omission of Irulas 
and Yenadis in the 1931 Census. The Yenadis in Chittoor district numbered, 
according to the 1921 Census, 11,269. As there are no figures given in the 
Census of 1931 for Yenadis, it is not possible to give their present figure, 
but it is estimated that their number is about 15,000. ‘Their total number 
for the entire presidency may exceed 1,50,000, of whom more than 80,000 are 
found in the district of Nellore alone. 
The Yenadia is dark in complexion and short in stature, has a broad nose, 
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grisly hair and lithe and agile limbs. The word Yenadi is said to bea corrup- 
tion of the word ‘ Anadi’ meaning the original man! He is not an ‘ untouch- 
able’. He can draw water from any well and can serve the higher castes 
including the Brahmins. There are numerous divisions among Yenadis. 
Some of them are called the Reddi Yenadis, Chella Yenadi (refuse eating), 
Adavi Yenadi (forest), Kappa Yenadi (frog eaters), Somari Yenadia (Idle). 
In many households of Reddis who are a prosperous and cultured Hindu caste, 
Reddi Yenadis serve as cooks, they also serve as watchmen. By associating 
themselves with high class Hindus, Reddi Yenadis have gradually shed their 
jungle habits and are now scarcely distinguishable from the common folk 
except by those who know them well. Whatever be the sub-division to which 
the Yenadi may belong, he will not eat with Madigas and Parayas who are 
among the so-called ‘untouchable’ castes. The Yenadis live in colonies of 
about 20 huts called Goodem or Palayam. Each palayam has a head-Yenadia, 
who in consultation with a council of castemen, and independently too in 
some cases, decides many disputes and social questions and imposes fines on 
the erring Yenadis. 

The Yenadi is essentially a denizen of the forest and knows the forest flora 
very well. He is an expert in collecting honey from hill tops. He is a good 
tracker of foot prints, and in many cases it is told the Yenadi’s clues have 
helped the police in tracing culprits and criminals. He climbs hills and 
precipices with plaited rope und pliant bamboos. He collects all kinds of forest 
produce for the contractor in return for a paltry quantity of paddy. He 
knows the remedial properties and uses of herbs and roots in the hills. He 
knows the remedies for scorpion sting and cobra bite too. He lives in a 
conical circular hut. There is a long pole 10 feet high in the centre of 
the hut and from the pole radiate small spoke-like beams all round the hut 
resting on a wall about 5 feet high. The hut is built of bamboo, palmyra 
leaves, grass, millet stalks and other twigs and leaves. The entrance is usually 
small. Many of the huts in the settlements are kept very neat and clean. The 
decorations on the floor encircled by thin red border in various designs in 
front and round each house done with a mixture of powdered rice and red earth 
would do credit to any high class Hindu woman. The inside of the hut is all a 
single room with no ante-chamber attached to it. The Yenadi has not many 
earthly goods which he can call his own. In the matter of religion, social 
habits and dress, he conforms more or less to Hindu usage. There are very 
few among them who can be eailed Animists. 

He loathes settled work. While he has any thing to sustain him, 
he will do no work ; compelled by hunger, he will collect and sell firewood, 
hunt or fish. He will not do any work which is monotonous, irksome and 
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laborious. His chief occupations are agricultural labour, tending sheep, cattle 
breeding, scavenging, wood cutting, charcoal burning, basket making, rice 
pounding, domestic service and as the village watch. He is a nomad and 
shares some of the traits of the gypsies. He has a strong taste for wander- 
ing life, and it is said that years ago, many people of other castes attracted 
by the wandering life of the Yenadis, had joined the Yenadi gangs, adopting 
their customs and ultimately claiming full membership of the tribe. This is 
also said to be responsible for the abnormal increase of the Yenadis between 
1/11 and 1921, especially in Nellore district. 

The Yenadi has been notified since about 14 years ago asa member of a 
criminal tribe and his complaint is that as a result of it he has been subjected 
to great many hardships even by the ordinary people. If a Yenadi refuses 
to work for low wages, the landlord or contractor threatens that he would get 
him registered as a criminal. This is responsible for the Yenadi being exploit- 
ed by many contractors in the district. He has to be saved as much from 
his nomadic and primitive traditions as from this Damocles’ sword of extra- 
legal harassment by well-to-do people of other castes. Ameliorative work 
among them to improve their social, moral and material well-being has been 
in progress in several Yenadi-palayams in Chittoor district during the last four 
years under Government auspices. The credit for this work should go to the 
Congress Ministry. The Police Department, which administers the Criminal 
Tribes Act, is running these colonies under the direction of the Government 
of Madras. 

One of the colonies is at Gallapalli, which is 20 miles from Renigunta. 
This settlement has come into existence after reclamation work among the 
Yenadis was started in 1939 by the Government. It consists of 50 houses with 
welj-planned sites and streets, a good well and a school which is not yet recog- 
niséd. The Yenadis have learnt to make bricks with which they have built the 
teachers’ quarters and the provision store which is run by a Yenadi youth. 
The well was dug and built by the Yenadis themselves. They saved some 
money which they utilised for purchasing bulls. The District Superintendent 
of Police, Mr. V. Subbarayan, who is their guide, friend and philosopher, 
has secured for them 100 acres of land very near the settlement and has 
distributed the same among the 45 families in the settlement engaged in 
agriculture. Some Yenadis of this colony are also engaged in burning charcoal, 
Formerly they were being paid Rs. 3/- for a cartload of 20 bags of charcoal of 
90 lbs. each, but now owing to the successful negotiation of the Yenadi 
Reclamation Officer with the contractors, the rate has been raised to Rs. 8/-. 

At Kalahasti the shed that was formerly a toddy shop has been converted 
into a weaving shed for Yenadis. Chittoor district is happily a prohibition 
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area. Six looms are at work and the Yenadis are weaving bed sheets, lungis, 
towels ete. for local dealers on a daily wage of Rs. 0-6-0. The colony at Yer- 
pedu consists of 50 families, all of whom are casual labourers and they find it 
very difficult to find work. Vadamalpet is 5 miles from Renigunta in another 
direction. The colony here consists of 40 huts and this is the oldest and best 
of the colonies. About 100 acres of the Tirupati temple lands have been 
secured for the Yenadis and they have now been settled down on these lands 
as agriculturists. The School here had in 1941, 32 pupils of whom 18 were boys 
and 14 girls. They sing well and sweetly too. They have learned to sing even 
Tagore’s song ‘Jana-Gana-Mana’. Tape making is also taught to children 
as part of the school work. 

While the work so far done by Government is no doubt laudable it has 
not yet touched the fringe of the Yenadi problem. The Government should 
have a comprehensive scheme of work for the Yenadis so as to provide them 
with every facility to enable them to rise up to the level of the average citizen, 
as they have done in the case of Kallars of Madura district. The Government 
should be prepared to spend many times the present amount they are spending 
in addition to other facilities that they may grant for the realization of this 
ideal. The Yenadis deserve it by the long neglect they have suffered at the 
hands of the society and of Government. 

S. R. VENKATARAMAN, B.A., B.L. 
Member, Servants of India Society, Madras 


“TI BECAME A TEACHER” * 


T is indeed a pleasure to take part in this series of broadcast talks on ‘‘I 
Became a Teacher’’. Before entering a profession seldom do young 
people weigh carefully the advantages and disadvantages of any particular 

vocation. At first I myself did not think seriously of this calling. Later I 
decided to become a teacher because, in the first place, my mother constantly 
held before me the ideals of service; in the second place, my high school 
teachers made study a disagreeable job, and thirdly because of my valuable 
experiences of learning under great teachers as an undergraduate and post- 
graduate student in the United States of America. Such famous men like Josiah 
Royce, Rudolf Eucken, Hugo Munsterburg, John Dewey and others made a very 
notable contribution to the growth of my personality. It is there that I began 
to realise how much good teachers can do not only to stimulate intellectual 
interests but also to form ideals of citizenship in the young students entrusted 


* A broadcast talk in the series “I became a Teacher” by Dr. J. M, Kumarappa, 
Ag. Director of the Tata Graduate School of Social Work, from the All India Radio Station, 
Delhi, on the 16th February, 1942, 
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to their care. So I decided to become a teacher. 

I have now been a teacher for over a quarter of a century. I have not 
regretted having entered this profession. If I were given a chance to live my 
life over again, I would again choose teaching as my career. Though teaching 
is a fascinating occupation, it is one of the most exacting of jobs with often 
little leisure and less thanks. But in moulding the character and lives of so 
many of the future citizens of one’s country, a conscientious teacher finds his 
greatest values of life and satisfaction in the daily routine of his work. 

Furthermore, I do not find teaching the dull grind it is made out to be; 
for the constant and never ending stream of new material in the form of fresh 
batch of students is passing through one’s hands each year, even if one is 
confined to one department or one classroom in an educational institution. 
Each student brings with him fresh courage, enthusiasm and idealism along 
with new problems to be met and solved. The feeling of pride and self-respect 
that comes from doing one’s job well and presenting one’s lessons skilfully 
is the result of mental growth on the part of the teacher who has to keep 
abreast of the latest developments in his subjects. This prevents him from 
getting into arut of pedantry and smug self-satisfaction, and helps him to 
keep his intellect alive. Moreover, of all professionals, teachers have the 
chance of staying young through the contagion of youth which rebuilds its 
spirit and its dream in them. 

I am a teacher not merely because of those personal advantages but 
even more because of the service I can render in my own way to the progress 
of our nation by moulding the character of the young students with whom I 
am privileged to come into contact. A country that has a large number of 
really good efficient teachers should congratulate itself, for it is they who 
render valuable service to the nation and its welfare. Indeed, the school may 
be considered one of the most characteristic features of modern civilization 
because all educationists agree that universal elementary education is necessary 
if democracy is to exist, since it is the predominant form of social organisa- 
tion among civilised people today. Whatanation is depends largely upon 
what type of teachers are found in that nation’s classrooms. 

I find that my job as a teacher extends far beyond the walls of the class- 
rooms, for how I mould the character of my students determines the way they 
will respond to the tasks set before them in the outside world. Because of 
this immense responsibility, I have not only to be very careful about my own 
character but also about every aspect of my work and relationship with my 
students. My objective then in teaching is not merely the imparting of 
knowledge but even more that of character-building. But I must make clear 
what I mean by character-building. When I say that character-building is the 
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ultimate aim of education I am using the word ‘‘ character ’’ in a wider sense 
than is usually understood by the term. Ordinarily, this word is used only as 
applying to the moral or spiritual nature of man. In this narrow sense, it is clear 
that it could not include all the elements that enter into a person’s education. 

The term so used by me has a much broader meaning; for character, as 
aim in education, must include all the elements that compose or make up a 
desirable and efficient preparation for life. It follows, therefore, that the 
greater the number of these elements that enter into a person’s character, the 
more complete will be his education. In this wider conception, character 
includes al] the best qualities and ideals in the culture of the nation. There- 
fore a person of a worthy or desirable character may be described as one who 
represents in himself, and expresses in his life, the best ideals of the civiliza- 
tion of which he is a part. The introduction of western education, unrelated 
to our life and culture, has brought about a cultural dualism which stands in 
the way of that spontaneous development of a unified national energy which is 
the law of normal life in society. This dualism, extending far wider than any 
earlier schism, has almost severed the intellectual element of the nation from 
the historic traditions of Indian development. 

- Cniture isas important to a nation as face is to an individual; it is culture 
that gives individuality to a race ora nation. ‘‘The physical organization of 
the race,’’ says poet Tagore, ‘‘has certain vital memories which are persistent, 
and which fashion its nose and eyes in a particular shape, regulate its stature 
and deal with the pigment of its skin. In the ideal of the race there also run 
memories that remain constant, or, in the sense of alien mixture, come back 
repeatedly even after the lapse of long intervals. These are the compelling 
forces that secretly and inevitably fashion the future of a people and give 
characteristic shape to its civilization’’. Therefore the main lines of a people’s 
education must be determined by its inner life, its character and predisposition. 
Since it is the living consciousness of the race’s past ideals and achievements 
which differentiates one cultural group from another, it is imperative that 
such historical traditions and ideals should be made to form the intellectual 
equipment not only of every student but also of the lowest unlettered member 
of the race. 

If the world is tu take cognizance of India’s never failing emphasis on 
the abiding values of the spirit, then she must demonstrate the superiority of 
her spiritual culture over the secular culture of the West. And such demon- 
stration is not possible unless and until we ourselves are taught to live up to 
high and noble ideals of our sages and saints. To this end the teacher must 
strive to develop the cultural traits in each child till it makes him a perfect 
incarnation of the soul of India, Our first aim must therefore be to 
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meet the immediate need of providing our children with a culture that is 
the product of India’s thought and creation. Such a cultural foundation is 
necessary to enable them to take a legitimate pride in their own intellectual aris- 
tocracy as well as to assimilate to greater advantage the best in Western culture. 

Besides, in this age of international strife, India must offer to the world 
her philosophy of life, of peace, based on her conception of the spiritual unity 
of all human beings. In order to make the best in our culture available to the 
peoples of the West, it is essential to revive our own learning and make it 
available first to the children of the soil. We, as teachers, must first become 
saturated with our own indigenous culture and then make it available to the 
youth of the land. We can no longer continue to stand as outcastes deprived 
of our place among the cultured peoples of the world. India has had a glori- 
ous past, and her future is not without promise, but the latter really depends 
on the education of the young. I became a teacher; I continue as a teacher 
and my task is to do all that is within my power not only to help to revive our 
culture but also to make every student, who comes under my influence, to 
represent and express as far as possible in his life and work the best ideals of 
the civilization of which he is a part. 


FIGHTING SOCIAL VICE IN INDIA 


T the present time, when moral values are as much at stake as political 
freedom, it may be useful to outline, in non-technical terms, the basic 
principles of Moral and Social Hygiene Work. These principles are:— 

(a) An equal moral standard for men and women; (b) liberty with respon- 
sibility; (c¢) and respect for human personality. Acting on these principles, 
the Association for Moral and Social Hygiene in India has formulated the 
following aims and objects :— 

(a) to secure condemnation of all aspects of State Regulation of com- 

mercialised prostitution ; 

(b) to raise the standard of character and conduct in sexual relations, 

and to uphold the highest family traditions ; 

(c) to secure recognition of an equally high standard of morality for 

men and women; 

(d) to eradicate prostitution and kindred evils as far as possible. 

The Regulation System introduced by Napoleon in 1802, initiated and 
fostered as it was by the State, seemed to justify the notion that continence 
was harmful to physical as well as mental health. Under this system, women 
were segregated for the use of the troops. They were compulsorily subjected 
to medical examination and, if found diseased, were forced to undergo treat- 
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ment. The system was supposed to check the spread of venereal diseases 
among the troops, as the provision of these women catered for the so-called 
‘‘biological necessity’’. This system was a despicable degradation of women, 
who were placed under police control and had to obtain licenses from them. 
Licensed women’s movements were closely watched and controlled. Infringe- 
ment of those unjust laws meant punishment. 

The existence of the vice areas was a temptation to adolescents and 
adults, and the official sanction which lay behind the system unintentionally 
encouraged the vice. Thus public morality was bound to suffer. In view 
of these considerations, the Ladies’ National Association for the Repeal of 
the Contagious Diseases Acts was formed in 1869, by Mrs. Josephine Butler. 
She championed the cause of these women and conducted a most difficult 
erusade. Mrs. Butler was a highly talented woman, profoundly religious, and 
cosmopolitan in outlook. She fought for two fundamental principles, name- 
ly :—(a) an equal and high moral standard for men and women, and 
(b) equality of both sexes before law. 

Mrs. Butler founded the International Abolitionist Federation, whose 
headquarters are in Geneva. The London Branch is known as The Association 
for Moral and Social Hygiene. It has been working since its foundation, by 
invitation in various countries; the Indian Branch has its headquarters in 
New Delhi. In 1854, the British Army introduced the same Regulation policy 
by the application of the C. D. Acts to India. Regular brothels were established 
for the use of the troops. Indian and Japanese women were housed in them 
and were medically examined. The existence of those houses became a 
common feature of cantonments. As a result of this segregation of vice, the 
incidence of veneral diseases in the British troops in India rose to 503 per 
thousand hospital eases. Since the abandonment of the Regulation system, 
the ratio for British troops has fallen below 40 per thousand. 

Agitation against the C.'D. Acts was going on in England, when in 
1874, Keshab Chandra Sen, (whose centenary was celebrated in India in 
December 1938), appealed to Mrs. Josephine Butler to help by studying and 
gradually removing these conditions in India. The council of Mrs. Butler’s 
Abolitionist Association invited Keshab Chandra Sen to join them as a 
member, and this marked the beginning of the present Association for Moral 
and Social Hygiene in India. Her Association in England was invited by a 
group of reformers in Bengal to send a whole-time investigator to India, and 
the London A. M. S. H. Committee promised to maintain financially the 
present Central Organiser, Miss Meliscent Shephard, for 3 years. After a 
long struggle, the Regulation system in relation to the army in India was 
abandoned. The following extract from a letter from the Military Secretary 
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of the India Office addressed to the London Headquarters of the Association 
for Moral and Social Hygiene makes the present army policy in India clear: — 

‘*T am to add, for the information of your Association that the issue by 
any responsible officer of His Majesty’s Forces, to any section of that Army 
in India, of any official advertisement or recommendation of any brothel, 
whether for the use of the Army or otherwise, is contrary to the policy of the 
Government of India, as also is the periodical inspection or control of the 
inmates of any such brothel by any Medical Officer of His Majesty’s Forces.’’ 

Prostitution and traffic in women and girls are the two sides of the same 
shield. Where there is prostitution, the traffic in women must go on, as the 
brothels have to be kept well provided with fresh entrants. The market has 
to be increasingly profitable to those who are concerned with this vicious trade. 
The interests of the ‘‘buyers’’, ‘‘sellers’’? and the third parties have to be 
furthered. Such being the ease, the immoral traffic flourishes, and victimiza- 
tion of the women involved increases. Thus it is clear that as long as pro- 
stitution is allowed to develop in commercialised form, there will be no ‘‘equal 
moral standard for men and women’’; no “‘liberty with responsibility’’; and 
no ‘‘respect for human personality’’—the three vital principles of moral and 
social hygiene. Hence it is necessary to oppose traffic in women and girls. To 
challenge this traffic is the aim of the Association for Moral and Social 
Hygiene in India. 

How far is the Indian society responsible for this situation ? Antiquated 
social customs, unsatisfactory family conditions, marital mal-adjustments in 
poor homes, social tyranny over the unfortunate Hindu widows lead many 
an Indian girl to fall into the traps of pimps and traffickers. Young, and 
innocent, illiterate girls are kidnapped, seduced or enticed away for purposes 
of prostitution. They are either sold to old retired prostitutes, or sold 
in marriage to fictitious husbands, and once an Indian woman falls into 
such difficulties, her only destiny is to be victimised by one or more hypocritical 
sympathisers; then, after feeling disgraced by repeated deceits and pitfalls, 
she embraces the disgraceful profession of prostitution openly. 

In Western countries, and in large industrial cities of the East, a number 
of girls are employed as domestic servants, shop assistants, telephone girls 
etc. Their wages are small, and they cannot meet the standard of life they 
aspire to have. The result is that they seek questionable ways and means of 
making extra money. It is not long before many discover the easy way of 
prostitution. And once they make a moral slip, they are lost. It is not poverty 
therefore but desire for luxury that is a cause of certain girls’ entry into a 
life of prostitution. 

We shall now consider the methods by which the association tries to 
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convert its ideals into accomplished facts. As has been said at the beginning, 
the A. M. S. H. endeavours to promote reforms in the laws, in administration 
and in the social customs of the country ; it tries to arouse public interest in 
these great problems ; by means of education, it brings to the knowledge of 
young and old the real facts of life, the dangers of the misuse of the gift of 
sex, the need of chastity before marriage and faithfulness to the highest 
standards of family life, the ideals of chivalry and of justice between the sexes. 
Medically, it tries to bring to the knowledge of all, the great danger of dis- 
ease in promiscuous sexual intercourse ; it endeavours to secure the provision 
of up-to-date and confidential treatment of those diseases for all who become 
infected whether innocently or otherwise, it advocates better training of 
medical students in these matters, and stresses the harmful effects of irregu- 
lar living. 

For the sake of convenience, the work of the Association may be dis- 
cussed under the following heads :—(a) work for the protection of women 
and girls; (b) work for the protection of children. There are five aspects 
of the work :—(1) Investigatory, (2) Legal, (3) Educational, (4) Medical and 
(5) Rescue. 

Investigation.—Although the workers in connection with the Missions, 
and specialists like Dr. Bushnell and Mrs. Andrews, had undertaken a limited 
survey in connection with individual women trapped into the life of prostitu- 
tion, yet it was obviously necessary to make a general survey of the actual 
conditions in the segregated vice areas and to obtain first hand information 
as to the causes lying behind the traffic in women. The Central Organiser, 
therefore, undertook personal investigation into the various types of houses 
in Caleutta, Bombay, Lahore, Madras and other cities and also visited the 
hidden villages in Ceylon. These investigations made it clear that adequate 
legislation and a campaign of education were necessary, together with greatly 
increased medical help. 

Legal.—When Miss Shephard arrived in Bengal in 1928, she found that 
no comparative study of the laws in the different provinces had been made. 
She, therefore, undertook this study, and prepared a statement showing the 
penalties against procurers, and those who live upon immoral earnings, and also 
the protective clauses in operation in different provincial laws. This study made 
it quite clear that in some provinces there was incomplete legislation and in 
others either no protective clauses or no Children’s Act; and penalties against 
procuration and trafficking were very defective. This study was followed up by 
the writer, Assistant Organiser, who prepared a pamphlet on ‘‘ A Comparative 
Study of Provincial and Indian State Acts Relating to Traffic in Women and 
Children ’’, Since that date, new legislation, or amendments to existing 
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legislation, have been promoted by the A. M.S. H. and the following provinces 
have enacted the Suppression of Immoral Traffic Acts :— 


1. Bombay— Bombay Act No. XI of 1923: The Bombay Prevention of 
Prostitution Act 1923 (As modified up to the 3lst March 
1934 ). 

2. Mysore State— Regulation VIII of 1936: Regulation for the Suppression 
of Brothels and Immoral Traffic in Mysore State. 

3. Punjab— Punjab Act IV of 1935: The Punjab Suppression of 
Immoral Traffic Act, 19385. 

4. Delhi— Bengal Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act 1933 (as 
applied to Delhi). 

5. Bengal— Bengal Act VI of 1933: The Bengal Suppression of 
Immoral Traffic Act, 1933. 

6, Madras— The Madras Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act, 1930: 


Madras Act No. V of 1930 (As amended by Madras Act 
I of 1932 and 1938). 


7. U0. P.— The United Provinces Suppression of Immoral Traffic 
Act, 19338. 
8. North-West The North-West Frontier Province Anti-Prostitution and 
Frontier Suppression of Brothels Act, 1936. 
Province— 
9. Gwalior State— Sections 357, 875A, 357B, 363 and 364 of the State Penal 
Code. 


10. Ajmer-Merwara—Sections 167 and 168 of the Ajmer-Merwara Municipali- 
ties Regulation, 1925 (VI of 1925). 


11. Bihar— The Bengal Disorderly Houses Act III of 1906. 

12. Baroda State— Sections 356 and 357 of the State Penal Code correspond- 
ing to sections 372 and 373 of the Indian Penal Code. 

13. Sind— Bombay Act No. XI of 1923: the Bombay Prevention of 


Prostitution Act 1923: also section 41 of the Bombay 
District Police Act, 1890, is applied to certain towns and 
villages in Sind. 

14. Kashmir & Jammu—Ranbir Penal Code: sections 366-A and 498. 


15. Travancore— Regulation III of 1107 M. E. (1932 A. D. ) 

16. Ceylon— Act of 1913 Domestic Servants Ordinance. 

17. Assam— 

18. Burmah— fame adopted Abolitionist Legislation. 
19. Federated Malaya States— 


The effort to promote adequate legislation has necessitated a consider- 
able amount of public propaganda, and education. In other words, a draft 
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bill has been used asa peg on which to hang the challenge against the double 
moral standard, and the appeal for an enlightened publie opinion. In this 
effort the Press have been helpful, both English and Indian. 

Study Circles have been promoted, to help those concerned with grow- 
ing children to a more balanced knowledge. The Central Organiser has re- 
cently published a booklet called ‘‘ A Plea for the Provision of Instruction in 
the Duties of Civic and Family Life (Including Sex Hygiene) in Schools and 
Colleges in India, with a Foreword by the Educational Commissioner with the 
Government of India’’. Some of her papers have been translated into certain 
vernaculars, but writers able to interpret are needed in order to take advant- 
age of the present demand for vernacular instruction. The difficulty of find- 
ing an adequate vocabulary in the Indian languages has to be overcome. In 
this connection Mrs. L. W. Bryce’s books, ‘‘The Comrades of the Road’”’ and 
‘* The Child in the Midst’’ which have been translated into several Indian 
languages, are useful. 

Medical.—As treatment of the venereal diseases is no part of the ordi- 
nary curriculum in many medical colleges, it has been necessary to stimulate 
interest amongst the medical profession, and to urge a great extension of 
clinies with free bacteriological tests. In Calcutta, for instance, out of 11 
teaching hospitals, it was found in 1928 that only one included training in the 
diagnosis and treatment of the venereal diseases as part of its medical courses. 
On representations made, it is encouraging to report that other hospitals have 
adopted the fuller and more complete curriculum. In this connection a 
challenge against pornographic material, whether in films, books, pictures, 
posters or advertisements has been made. As a member of the Bengal Board 
of Film Censors, the Central Organiser was able to study the duties of 
censorship. ; 

Enquiries have already been received from different parts of India as to 
whether a Training House, similar to the Josephine Butler’s Memorial Train- 
ing House in England, could be opened in India to train Indian women in the 
practical work necessary in connection with these social questions. Several 
Universities have already introduced something of Social Science Course. The 
Tata Graduate School of Social Work, Bombay, has filled this long-felt want, 
and it is very encouraging to see that its graduates are serving in different 
parts of India. It is hoped that a few more institutions of this type will come 
into existence and follow the exclelent example set by this School. 

Rescue.—Apart from Christian missions, in whose compounds Rescue 
Homes already exist, there have been, since 1928, an increasing number of 
Rescue Homes opened by Parsee, Hindu and Moslem groups. In this connec- 
tion the Central Organiser has prepared a pamphlet called ‘‘ Traffic in Women 
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and Children and Commercialised Prostitution : Principles for the considera- 
tion of Departments of Local Self-Government and Municipalities’’. In India, 
every province should adopt an Act for prevention of cruelty to children, and 
engage women welfare workers or probation officers who can deal with cases 
brought under notice of the Children’s Court. The reader is referred to a 
booklet ‘‘ The Probation Service in England and in India with a Foreword by 
the Home Member of Council, Government of India’’ prepared by the 
Central Organiser. 

Protection of Children.—The work of the Association has steadily de- 
veloped, especially owing to the interest shown by the Patron, Her Excellency 
the Marchioness of Linlithgow. Her Excellency’s Special Appeal for funds 
for the Association has enabled the work to be continued and expanded in 
certain directions. The work for the protection of children has engaged the 
particular attention of the Association, and at the last Annual Meeting, held on 
3lst March 1941, the Chairman of the Association, Sir Maurice Gwyer said :— 

‘* Another aspect of our work is becoming more and more important ; 
I refer to the work for delinquent and victim children. Instead of Delhi hav- 
ing modern arrangements, and giving a lead to other cities, it is now engaged 
in trying to find out the best methods from the Provinces and then to reform 
its present arrangements. The Association, particularly the Assistant Secre- 
tary, Mr. Nigam (who is away in Madras at the moment), has been taking an 
increasingly active part in all this work, and has been keeping in close touch 
with the Delhi Children’s Aid Society, of which Miss Shephard was the in- 
spiring Honorary Secretary for some years. We have unfortunately at present 
in Delhi a legacy of unsatisfactory arrangements for juvenile delinquents but I 
hope and think that the Local Government is persuaded of the need for a 
Juvenile Court Magistrate and Special Court, of Probation Officers, and for a 
Remand Home for Children.’’ 

The Assistant Organiser’s tours throughout India, in connection with 
this work, and his subsequent reports and suggestions are now proving fruitful, 
and it is very encouraging to have news of satisfactory progress from different 
Provinces. The Government of Bombay, for instance, have written to say that 
they are adopting in the Province most of the recommendations made by the 
Assistant Organiser. In Delhi also the necessary Juvenile Court and Remand 
Home arrangements have been made. The Central Organiser, A. M. 8. H. in 
India, continues her tours of investigation and inspection in connection with 
the work for the protection of women and girls, including a review of the 
activities of Rescue Homes, and of the working of the Suppression of Immoral 
Traffic Acts. 

The aim of establishing a Provincial Welfare Service for women has 
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been achieved in Madras Presidency. There a Central Training Home, with 
39 branches and shelters in the Mofussil and with an Indian Provincial 
Woman Welfare Worker and assistants, has been the result of the A. M. S.‘H. 
work spread over a number of years in collaboration with the Madras Vigilance 
Society. The Madras Government speak highly of the value of this Provincial 
Welfare Work to which they give a considerable grant. It is hoped that 
other Provinces and States will follow this example. 

The A. M.S. H. has received many requests from local social welfare 
societies and from Governments of Indian States for guidance and affiliation 
to A. M.S. H. inIndia. It is encouraging to note that there is a great 
awakening in India to the need for protecting women and children from ex- 
ploitation. The Educational and Probation booklets of the Association have 
been widely circulated by the Government of India, and by the Association. 
The Central Advisory Board of Health has, for some time past, under con- 
sideration certain proposals of the A. M.S. H. for the teaching of sex hygiene 
in schools and colleges, and is considering them at its Conference in 
Calcutta, early in 1942. 

Most of the women’s organisations in India e.g. the All-India Women’s 
Conference, National Council of Women in India, and other social service 
conferences have passed resclutions, sponsored by the A. M.S. H., urging 
the public and Government to take steps to secure better protection for women 
and children. It is hoped that at a time when war is directly threatening us, 
such work for protection, instead of being forced to the background, will 
receive a greater impetus. Refugee and evacuated women and children are 
exposed not only to the sufferings of war, but also to the greater dangers of 
exploitation for immoral purposes. The A. M.S. H. in India has had long 
experience in organising efforts to prevent and suppress this exploitation and 
traffic and is willing to help wherever help is needed in the future. 

K. S. Nigam 
Assistant Organiser, 
Association for Moral & Social Hygiene in India. 


PREVENTION OF BEGGARY IN HYDERABAD 


N Act for the Prevention of Beggary in Hyderabad was passed and has 
received the assent of H.E.H. the Nizam. Unlike many other schemes 
that are adopted in other centres, in Hyderabad they have put some 

teeth into the scheme. They have made begging a punishable offence. Section 3 
says, ‘* No person shall adopt the profession of begging ’’ and in section 16, 
it says, ‘* Every officer and Police official who sees a person in any place con- 
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travening the provisions of section 3 or about whom he receives a complaint 
that he is guilty of such contravention, may order such person to refrain from 
such contravention and to leave such place. If the said order is not complied 
with, he shall, after holding a panchnama, arrest the offender and take him to 
the nearest Police Station to hand him over with the panchnama to the Police 
official present there.’’ 

The Police official has to produce the beggar before a court where, if he 
promises not to beg any longer, he will be discharged. If he does not promise 
to refrain from begging, or if he repeats after being discharged, unless there 
is respectable person to stand surety for him, he will be committed to an insti- 
tution for beggars. Such institutions are to be established in suitable places 
‘* for the maintenance, residence, physical exercise, technical and primary 
education and reform of beggars.’’ They are to be under the general 
management of a ‘‘ chief committee ’’ appointed by the Municipal Corporation 
in Hyderabad City and by the District or Local Boards in other regions. The 
financing of the institutions is to be done by raising subscriptions or receiving 
donations from the public and also from allocations in their budgets by 
Municipalities of respective areas. Beggars are to be admitted to institutions 
either at their own request or by order of the court to be retained there for 
a minimum of two years. They are to be released only after they have ‘‘become 
capable of earning a living.’’ 

The semi-official set up augurs success for the scheme. As part of the 
scheme, the Chief Committee have decided to collect one pie per rupee from all 
government employees with an income exceeding Rs. 50/-. Government are 
also willing to render financial aid. Beggar problem, we might mention here, 
is not isolated and disconnected with other economic problems. The need is 
not so much to train beggars to earn a living but provide them jobs to 
enable them to support themselves. Able-bodied beggars are not all unwilling 
to work; but they have no work todo. While it is true that there are many 
idlers and so-called religious mendicants among the army of beggars, many 
landless agriculturists, with no jobs or resources to fall back upon, gradually 
drift into vagrancy. 

Another observation to be made is regarding the apparent hope of the 
sponsors of the scheme that provision of food and shelter will attract the 
beggars to come to these institutions. Experiences in cities where such facili- 
ties had been provided, show that beggars prefer the freedom outside to secur- 
ity with discipline inside an institution. The common danger in such schemes 
is the tendency on the part of authorities to take a patronising attitude towards 
these beggars and make it extremely humiliating for them to remain as in- 
mates. Beggars by and large are poor either materially or in self-respect and 
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self-reliance. If schemes are sponsored to ameliorate the material poverty of 
beggars at the cost of what little self-respect they have we will have an 
increasing army of beggars on our hands for all time. But since beggars are 
just the unfortunates in society, their material, physical and moral rehabilita- 
tion is the prime duty of society. To achieve this end, economic reforms of a 
sweeping nature are needed. 


CONFERENCE OF WORKERS WITH JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 


HE fifth conference to discuss work under the Bombay Children, Borstal 
T' Schools and Probation of Offenders’ Acts met in Bombay in a two-day 
session on the 26th and 27th of January 1942. It was opened by Mr. C, 
H. Bristow, C.I.E., I.C.S., Adviser to the Governor of Bombay when he 
announced that the Juvenile Court of Bombay was to be reconstituted with a 
full-time non-lawyer woman magistrate. He pointed out that there should be 
greater support and interest for the work under the above Acts from the public 
and also the need for more “‘ properly trained Probation Officers.’’ He 
announced that the Government had decided to appoint 12 more such officers 
from April next. 

The papers read dealt with various problems of urgent practical import- 
ance in the execution of the work under the Acts. The discussions on the 
whole revealed, on the one hand, the extent of good will, idealism and en- 
thusiasm on the part of many workers, and, on the other, a type of approach 
more legalistic than constructive. There was uniform condemnation of the 
Bombay Children’s Act in regard to many of the clauses therein. Several pro- 
posals for amendments were made and passed to be submitted for Govern- 
ment approval. The value of such conferences is great. It is only when we 
try to put into practice certain laws and theories that we recognize their defects 
and difficulties. When workers who confront such difficulties meet and ex- 
change ideas and compare notes much light is generally thrown on the subject. 

In regard to the reconstitution of the Juvenile Court, we are happy 
to note that the usefulness and importance of such a Court is recognised 
at least now. The Juvenile Court in Bombay was till now presided over by 
a part-time lawyer-magistrate recruited from the Service, and that too on a 
short-term basis. The Court met only once a week thus delaying disposal 
of cases. With neither training nor experience in the field of Social Work 
relating to Juvenile Delinquency, and with the legalistic outlook developed in 
the other courts, the magistrates are handicapped in dealing with juvenile 
cases. Their legal training makes them stress the legal aspects more than the 
human element. Moreover, Juvenile Court work being only a temporary phase 
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of their official career, there is no incentive for them to specialize in it. All 
these factors contribute to much inefficiency and delay. Now that a full-time 
magistrate is appointed who, though without legal training, has had practical 
experience in dealing with children and their problems, the Juvenile Court 
gains a new status and a new role. We venture to interpret the change as an 
indication of a new and long overdue reformulation of the method and philo- 
sophy of treatment of juvenile delinquents. 

The recruitment of a larger number of trained Probation Officers augurs 
bright prospects and greater efficiency in the field of protecting and saving the 
unfortunate children. As it is, too many cases are on the hands of a single 
Probation Officer. Also, many districts do not have trained men to tackle the 
problem. The additional number of Probation Officers will help in reducing 
the case load of the present staff as well as in the extension of the provisions 
of the Children’s Act to other regions. 

There is a tendency in governmental departments to ‘‘ consider the 
claims ’’ of those who are already in service when new appointments are made. 
We wonder whether such ‘‘claims’’ will be given preference as against 
qualifications, training and experience. We hope that the department is 
sufficiently convinced of the need for special training for all those who are 
dealing with children especially for Probation Officers. The major and primary 
claim is that of the children themselves. The most important aspect of work 
with Juvenile Delinquents is that those who are engaged in it should view it 
as a vocation rather than as a mere job. Probation work is both a profession 
and a vocation. Personality of the worker is as important as the indispensa- 
bility of his training. To recruit men for Probation work on any basis other 
than the above two, is sure to end in tragedy. We are dealing with children 
and the task is so difficult and yet so sacred that we have to give them the best 


‘ 


both in treatment and personnel. 
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The Orisis of Oivilization. By ALFRED COBBAN. London: Jonathan Cape, 
1941. Pp. 272. 

This interesting book starts with a comparison of the human race with 
lemmings who are known to become insane at certain periods and drown them- 
selves in the sea. The author states that Reason is not at present a charac- 
teristic of the human race. Describing the world between 1918 and 1939, the 
author divides the population into two parts, one went forward to create a 
new world, the other set itself the task of reconstructing the old pattern. 
Hence the conflict. Describing Europe the author says: ‘‘In Germany the 
psychological tension found relief in brutality In Italy a cynical and 
disillusioned Machiavelism prevails. In France and Great Britain defeatism 
and pacifism were widespread. For a time Russia was a pillar of fire to the 
wandering tribes of Western capitalism The book seeks a solution 
for these problems and endeavours to find out what can be rescued from ‘‘ the 
shipwreck of western ideals ’’. As in all times of despair, there is a suggestion 
** to give up independent judgment, abandon all initiative and become a passive 
instrument in the hand of the Master, with the religious faith of the devout 
communist or Nazi... ’’ The author further does not feel that there is any 
easy way left to restore civilization, and points out that so long as civilization is 
vitality, man must have the capacity to start afresh, and over and over again. 

To build a new world, theories need to be examined again, and principles 
must be well established. ‘* It must not be supposed that either the shark or the 
jelly-fish represents our political ideal. We merely wish to point out that absence 
of principles and indifference tb theory produces either the one or the other.’’ 
The author complains that from the point of view of theory and principles, 
everything is not right with Britain, theory and practice have been divorced 
there, with the result that a situation is created where everyone is near the shark 
or the jelly-fish. The author sums up the introduction by saying that Western 
civilization ‘‘ is out of control ’’, and in this light the Crisis is examined. 

The rest of the book deals with a historical and analytical survey of 
western civilization and especially the theory and principles of politics. After 
defining Western Civilization in more or less the usual manner, the basis of 
Western Liberalism is discussed in terms of the contributions of great philo- 
sophers. The author has little regard for the contribution of men like Locke, 
Voltaire, Montesquieu, Diderot, Adam Smith, Bentham compared to philoso- 
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phers like Descartes, Spinoza, Hobbes and Newton who preceded the forerunners 
of the French Revolution. The intellectual revolt of Burke, Rousseau and 
Kant are however appreciated. The ideals of the 18th Century are loosely 
defined and are summed up as Natural Law. The author describes how the 
French Revolution frustrated these ideals. Force replaced Reason, and prac- 
tice was opposed to theory. But out of the frustration emerged Nationalism, 
Democracy and Socialism. All these three were based on the principle of sove- 
reignty, the sovereignty of the people and of the State. The author however 
feels that in the specific fields with which they were concerned all the three 
have failed completely. ‘‘The ultimate result of the theory of popular sove- 
reignty was the substitution of history for ethics in all countries. Thus the 
Sovereignty of the State is established over the sovereignty of the people.’’ 
The solution the author suggests is the return of ‘‘Natural Law,’’ and ‘‘there 
can only be Natural Laws if there is some permanent factor behind the per- 
petual mutations of human society. From Natural Laws will appear Natural 
Rights which will lead to social ideals.’’ 

The author makes a general historical survey of the last four centuries. 
‘‘The enlightened self-confidence of the eighteenth century became the 
irritating complacency of the nineteenth. That capacity for self-deception, 
which was destined to become the most prominent feature of the English 
genius in politics, began to move towards a new high level. In the twentieth 
century of our era, the Western world is again faced with a situation in which 
the rivalries of the separate states threaten the very basis of civilization ’’— 
this is the author’s survey of the centuries. Striking an optimistic note, he 
says: “‘History is always unique, and for this reason, if for no other, it is 
possible to hope that our civilization has not yet taken the fatal turn, and that 
its problems may still be soluble.’’ 

The first problem dealt with in the book is that of war. The author 
feels ‘‘that there has been a fundamental change in the nature of war in the 
contemporary world.’’ This change began at the end of the 18th century, 
‘‘the Partition of Poland inaugurated a new age.. .’’ Inthe twentieth century, 
all restraints on war have been removed and ethical control has been elimin- 
ated. ‘‘In the hard climate of the new age, international law, never more than 
a sickly infant, has declined into inaction, and the League of Nations, like 
an ornamental wreath of artificial flowers in a glass case, was laid in its 
grave.’’ Total war began in 1914, and after a brief armistice of 20 years, 
began again in 1939. The characteristics of this total war are: (1) There is 
no victor or vanquished; (2) suffering is universal; (3) population is reduced; 
(4) culture, art and science decline; (5) the State becomes omnipotent and 
local government declines, 
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Discussing the sources of the modern war, it is suggested that for the 
first time in history wars are made by leaders who are out to win or see the 
elimination of their states. In the present war conflict of interests does not 
count so much as the eruption of elemental emotional forces. 

In the second half of the book the author surveys the possible recon- 
struction of a devastated world. He lays down general principles, defines govern- 
ment, and examines the three fundamental problems of the nature of govern- 
ments, problem of economics, and the problem of international relations. In 
these discussions there is a good deal of original thinking and the chapters 
make interesting reading though it is hardly possible to agree to all that the 
author has to say. The first steps suggested at the end of the book are rather 
tame in contrast to the highly philosophical discussions that mark the early 
chapter in which principles and theories play an important part. 

On the whole the book points out that intellectuals in the West are 
seriously thinking over the deficiencies of their civilization, but solutions to 
such grave problems are not easily found unless one makes an entirely new 
beginning. The author himself is aware of this need, but does not seem to 
have gone far from the thought and philosophies on which the present devastated 
civilisation of the West was founded. Unless Western thinkers develop a 
radical international outlook, they will not easily succeed in putting their 
louse in order. They may only succeed in piling up another house of cards. 
It would have been better if the book were entitled ‘‘ The Crisis of Western 
Civilization ’’, which is the title of the Second Chapter of the book. 

The author is beating about the bush a good deal when he deals with 
Pacifism and Imperialism. He must have hardly realised that his plea for 
‘‘a new and enlightened Imperialism ’’ would evoke a smile in all suppressed 
peoples. The sooner Western thinkers stop living in their fool’s paradise, it 
will be better for their civilization. There are many things that are worth 
salvaging from the wreck of western civilization, but there are others that 
deserve only to be buried and forgotten. 

B. H. Menta 


The Redemption of Democracy. By HERMANN RAUSCHNING. New York: Alli- 
ance Book Corporation, 1941. $3. 

In some of his earlier books on present world situation, Herr Rausch- 
ning made it clear that although Hitler’s gospel of nihilism and destruction is 
the chief threat to Western civilization, Hitler himself is not the real menace. 
Behind him are social and economic circumstances which made Hitler possible. 
Therefore, if the free nations are to meet the challenge of totalitarian nihilism 
and destruction, they must really meet the challege of the ultimate forces 
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which brought Hitler into being. They must grapple with the realities of 
modern life upon which the dictators have reared their elaborate structure of 
violence, and must offer to the oppressed masses a programme of abiding free- 
dom. It is to this programme that the volume under review is a contribution. 

While Nazism has resolved that there must be a new world and that it 
shall be built by violence, the democratic counter-formula must declare, says 
the author, that there shall be anew world and that under no conceivable 
circumstances is it attainable through violence. Since the World War II 
began we have witnessed many revolutions and disillusionments. Servitude 
has descended upon the greater part of the white race and menaces the re- 
mainder, because men with firm belief in violence, have set out to build new 
worlds with Quizlings, bombs and bullets. 

This situation has forced men of good-will to the necessity of reevaluating 
their most cherished values. Old beliefs and loyalties have been renounced. 
Lifelong opponents of war have interpreted Hitler as a demonic force which 
can be countered only by a worse evil. In the midst of this crisis thoughtful 
men are seriously devising ways of saving democracy. Rauschning’s solution 
can be epitomized in a single phrase, ‘‘ Beware of Planning ’’. This warning 
recurs throughout the book. The author declares that we must resolutely turn 
our backs on the idea of a planned society. At first this seems very strange to 
the reader and he wonders what can possibly be wrong about a pleasant and 
plausible word like ‘‘planning’’ to be called for re-examination. 

No doubt, social justice which is a lofty ideal does not exclude the 
suggestion of stern measures. Quite often justice involves law enforcement 
which is force. A classless society calls up the picture of a number of regret- 
tably harsh measures which may be necessary to wipe out social classes. But 
who could possibly object to a planned life which obviously means life ruled 
by intelligence, foresight, cooperation and harmony? However, as the 
reader proceeds he soon discovers that the author is not against planning as 
such but against planning as it operates in the totalitarian states. To the 
Indian reader, it throws out in bold relief the fundamental differences between 
‘* Western Planning’’ as found in Russia, Germany, Italy, Japan, and the 
‘* Gandhian Planning’’ as outlined in the first article in this issue of The 
Indian Journal of Social Work. 

Planning, as the world has seen it operate in the countries mentioned 
above, really means violence, terror, oppression, war. It means firing squads, 
concentration camps, purges, secret police—the whole totalitarian scheme of 
organization. When the good and reasonable idea of ‘‘planning’’ made its first 
appearance on the world stage some twelve years ago in Soviet Russia, it stood 
out brightly against the background of a crippled and discredited capitalistic 
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economy of the West. In reaction to the cut-throat competition and the canniba- 
listic Profit Motive, people found it easy to visualize a planned society in which 
the planning would be done by joint conclaves of saints and philosophers. 

Unfortunately, this good idea of planning has in the West turned out 
in practice to be planning by monomaniacs and gunmen. One particular 
autocrat decrees that his people shall go half-fed and half-naked in order that 
in a decade he may transform his backward country into the leading industrial 
nation of the world; to him this is planning. Another despot orders his 
people to go without butter and milk and clothes while he is building cannons, 
tanks and planes for world conquest; to him, likewise, this is planning. No 
wonder then if, far from being a planned life which the despots have imposed 
on the subjugated and terrorized peoples, it has proved to be the crippled and 
distorted life. It is life wrenched out of its normal human framework and 
capacities in order to serve the strategy and tactics of the masters. 

It is this form of ‘‘planning ’’ that Herr Rauschning warns us against. 
His critical analysis of European planning makes it all the more necessary for 
us to give serious thought to the Gandhian approach to a planned society, 
the principles of which are rooted in the genius and culture of the Indian 
people and based on non-violence and international cooperation rather than 
on cut-throat competition. Like Gandhiji, the author believes that the Great 
Society should be rebuilt on a new social basis. The new world, says Herr 
Rauchning, which democracy sets out to achieve, after disposing of Hitler 
and his associates, must not fall into the vicious pattern of the totalitarian 
world-builders. If social justice is to be real, if itis to expand and endure, 
it must not exact the price of servitude. In its task of reconstruction, 
democracy must work in accordance with its own principles of compromise, 
cooperation, peace and freedom for all. 

J. M. KUMARAPPA 
Preface to Eugenics. By FREDRIK OSBORN. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1941, Pp. 312. $ 2.75. 

Though Plato is the first eugenist, it is Francis Galton who invented the 
word Eugenics to cover the science which deals with race improvement. Ever 
since his time, it has been used by many as acloak for race prejudice, ancestor 
worship and class snobbery. Eugenists warn us that the poverty-stricken and 
the feebleminded, who are said to reproduce their kind much more rapidly 
than do college professors, lawyers and bankers, will swamp us with their 
incompetent progeny. They point out that since one quarter of the existing 
population normally produces more than one half of the next generation and 
since this more prolific quarter is inferior in quality, great changes in the 
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biological value and composition of society may occur with startling rapidity. 

The eugenist takes his stand on the fact of heredity and believes it to 
be the formative factor of greatest importance in human life and character ; 
hence, he gives little or no importance to nurture. Relying on this assump- 
tion, several States have encouraged sterilization by law to prevent the trans- 
mission of socially disqualifying hereditary defects. Germany has been 
especially active in weeding out her unfit by compulsory sterilization. There 
can be no question that we are largely what our ancestors made us, that some 
mental and physical afflictions are inherited and that sterilization is necessary 
where accurate family history leaves no doubt of hereditary taint. 

Nevertheless, the more the problem of eugenics is studied the more for- 
midable does it become; for, the problem of social incompetence is not so 
simple as the eugenist makes out. Economic status, health, education anda 
hundred other factors must now be considered that were once ignored. In 
view of this situation what we need is a dispassionate examination of the 
effects of heredity and environment or nurture based upon a careful analysis 
of accurate statistics. Preface to Eugenics comes nearer to meeting this 
demand. 

As a science of race improvement, eugenics has concerned itself with 
the feebleminded and has encouraged legislation to sterilize the unfit in spite 
of the fact that so little is known about the inheritance of intellectual ability. 
Even now there is no way of identifying the carriers of the genes of feeble- 
mindedness. The more ardent advocates of sterilization insist that heredity 
‘‘determines’’ the nature or onset of mental disease and of what is called 
feeblemindedness. On the other hand, Mr. Osborn takes the view that ‘“‘the 
most that can be said is that in the organism heredity contributes a predis- 
posing tendency or weakness to succumb to environment strains.”’ 

As regards the statement that the weaklings in the population are 
rapidly bringing about a race deterioration by dragging down its quality and 
ability, the author points out that deterioration follows only if the survivors 
among the weaklings have more children than their stronger fellows. The 
physically defective probably do not have more children than the fit, and the 
mentally afflicted have a low birth-rate and a high death-rate, despite the large 
families sometimes found among the weak-minded. In spite of this difficulty, 
Mr, Osborn holds that hereditary defects should be regarded as a problem in 
public health. This means segregation and training of defectives in State 
institutions, and permanent prevention of fertility on a purely voluntary basis 
for known carriers of serious hereditary disabilities. 

The eugenic argument overstresses heredity, and we still hear it said 
that because the able acquire wealth and position, they demonstrate their 
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social fitness. As against this, the author pvints out that ‘‘ruling classes were 
overthrown and still the world went forward. It continued to go forward at 
a time when many people held that all men were created equal in quite a 
literal sense. Then came the industrial revolution and new leadership, and 
the growth of cities at the expense of the country and the fixing of a new 
hierarchy of industrial classes to replace the old hierarchy of nobles, freemen 
and serfs. With all this change there continued a suspicion that the heredi- 
tarian argument might again be used to limit opportunity and fix social classes. 
So today resentment on the subject of hereditary classes is very near the sur- 
face. It is well to have it so in a country that is both liberal and democratic. 
Democracy needs all the leadership which can be found, and leadership is to 
be found in every class.’’ 

Heredity can hardly be considered apart from environment. What clay 
is to the potter that heredity is to the environment. Environment moulds 
human characteristics. It is therefore meaningless to ask which is the more 
important. ‘‘Any given finding,’’ points out Mr. Osborn, ‘“‘refers only to a 


particular characteristic of specific individuals or specific groups, each of which 
(except for identical twins) has a unique heredity, subjected to specific envir- 


onmental differences.’’ It is, of course, true that the Bach family produced 
four generations of great musicians, that the Berthelots of France have excelled 
in science generation after generation. But generalized traits, such as 
intelligence or a well-adjusted personality, are more important than special 
abilities, and much more difficult to appraise genetically. 

Nor can we rely on the family histories of the Jukes, Kallikaks and 
Nams—the horrible examples of hereditary social burdens. The histories in 
these cases are often based on nothing more than the casual statement of those 
who knew them. The most valuable studies are those of identical and fraternal 
twins. Here enough evidence has been gathered to show that heredity does 
count in transmitting such a generalized trait as intelligence; yet ‘‘we do not 
know,’’ declares Mr. Osborn, ‘‘exactly how much alike fraternals and siblings 
are in their genetic constitution or how much they differ in their response to 
an apparently similar environment.’’ That environment has an influence is 
shown by the cases of identical twins brought up in markedly different environ- 
ments. Environment cannot be ignored if for no other reason than that when 
its influence is good heredity can assert itself. To Mr. Osborn it is more 
important that the distribution of births within the smaller groups at the ex- 
tremes be controlled, so that the average individual human being will develop 
most rapidly when both environment and heredity are playing their part. 

The author, being an expert on population problems, his demographic 
approach to eugenics is highly important. The distribution of births cannot 
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be ignored in any consideration of eugenics. Naturally, his eugenie programme 
calls for the improvement of the poorest environments so that parents may 
have some freedom of choice as to size of family, and that selection may take 
place at a relatively high environmental level to complete the change now 
taking place to insure freedom of parenthood throughout the whole population, 
which means the extension of birth control and of state services to lessen the 
cost of children to parents with large families; finally, the introduction of 
psychological and cultural measures which will tend to encourage births among 
parents who are most responsive to good environment and to diminish births 
among those who are least responsive, with the result that a process of euge- 
nic selection, through variation in size of family, will be brought about. 

Mr. Osborn’s book is an important contribution to the study of eugenics. 
It is rightly entitled a ‘‘Preface to Eugenics’’ as it puts together the more 
valuable information that geneticists, psychologists, anthropologists and 
population experts have gathered in the last fifty years. It disposes of the 
snobbish pretence that there is an eugenic difference between the average mem- 
bers of upper and lower social and economic classes. Further, it reveals that 
something must be done to provide better nutrition and education for what 
are called ‘‘the underprivileged’’ if we are to draft a population policy along 
sound eugenic lines. All those interested in the study of eugenics will find 
this book not only informative but very useful. 

; J. M. KUMARAPPA 


Idealsand Illusions, By L. SUSAN STEBBING. London : Watts & Co., 1941. Pp, 206, 

In this intensely significant and thought-provoking book the author 
makes a serious attempt to find an answer to the eternal and unanswerable 
question, ‘‘ What is it that we most deeply desire, the attaining of which 
would bring us inward peace—that is, happiness, or what do we believe to be 
the ends for which it is worth while to live ?’’ The author very emphatically 
asserts that our most urgent need today is to be definite and clear about the 
things that will contribute to our happiness. To know this, she feels, is to 
begin to formulate one’s way of life. There is no doubt that in these days 
when people in their disinclination for hard reflective thinking are prone to 
accept blindly comforting creeds, platitudinous abstractions masquerading as 
statements of ideals, and vague exhortations to improve our world, the need 
for definiteness and clear thinking is greater than ever before. Yet, even after 
avery thorough perusal of the book, it does not seem possible to arrive at any 
definite answer to the fundamental question of human happiness. Nor can it 
be said that the author herself has found the answer in any very definite sense, 

The nearest she comes to answering the question is, when she asserts, 
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‘* Tt is an illusion to find the value of our lives here and now in a life to come; 
it is an illusion to suppose that nothing is worth while for me unless I live 
forever; it is an illusion to suppose that there is no uncompensated loss, no 
sacrifice that is without requital, no grief that is unassuaged. But it is also 
no illusion but uncontested fact that here and now we know that hatred, 
cruelty, intolerance, and indifference to human misery are evil; that love, 
kindliness, tolerance, forgiveness, and truth are good, so unquestionably good 
that we do not need God or heaven to assure us of their worth.’’ And yet as 
she herself points out, the more widely in time and space we extend our view 
of human history the more evident becomes the truth that there is no clear line 
of advance, no inevitable development, no continuous progress in the affairs 
of men and their relations one with another. Progress is not a law of the 
physical world. The ground gained in one era may be lost in the next. The 
thoughts of men instead of becoming constructively fruitful may flow into 
channels leading to disaster and barbarism. As she very succinctly puts it, 
‘*Even if ethical principles are eternal and immutable it is certain that they 
need to be re-interpreted for every period and re-thought by every genera- 
tion. ... The development is not always in wisdom, it is not always for the 
better; all that can be certainly affirmed is that there is either change or the 
stagnation of decay’’. 

This social change she attributes to three factors: economic structure, 
the possession of power and ideas. In this book, however, she is not so much 
concerned directly with the first two as with ideas. Accordingly, in the first 
chapter she attempts to vindicate the significance of ideals and utopias, and 
after a critical study of the views of Prof. Carr and Mr. Vidler on idealists and 
utopians goes on in the second chapter to examine the depreciation of the 
Social Reformer at the expense of the Saint. Here, Cardinal Newman and 
Miss Rosaline Murray come in for some searching criticism particularly with 
regard to their preoccupation with the saving of souls for heaven rather than 
fitting men for earth. In the third chapter, the desirability of overhauling 
our moral principles is considered with a view to probing into the foundations 
of our moral code. This inevitably leads to a consideration of the ideal of 
the pursuit of happiness in the fourth chapter where it is pointed out that 
‘‘the greatest happiness philosophy’’ was, in the persons of Bentham and J. 
S. Mill, concerned rather with the removal of unnecessary human misery than 
with the pursuit of happiness. 

However, contemplation of the desperate state of our world leads the 
author to the conclusion in the fifth chapter that ‘‘when our cities are 
in flames and our fellowmen are organized for mutual slaughter, happiness 
must be forgone.’’ And yet the sane optimism of the author eggs her on to 
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the fervent hope that we can build a better world upon the ruins of the 
present, and the sixth chapter gives us a glimpse into what such a world 
might be. Inthe seventh chapter, the conflicting ideals of Fascism and 
National Socialism in opposition to Democracy are studied and it is claimed 
that Fascism and National Socialism are inherently evil. The eighth chapter 
points out the dangers we face because we do not understand the nature of 
our linguistic devices. This is one of the best chapters in the book pointing 
out as it does the confusion in our talk and action caused by using abstract 
words in very harmful connotations. Finally, in the ninth chapter, she 
tries to answer the question whether the deliverances of conscience can be 
justified and shows the necessity of freeing ourselves from a world to come. 

What strikes the reader most powerfully, however, is the writer’s 
sanguine faith in all that is best and highest in human beings. ‘‘Human 
beings,’’ she writes, ‘‘are too fine in their highest achievements to justify 
despair. As I write sadness pervades much of the civilized world : frustrated 
hopes, broken lives, . . . cities in ruins, cathedral destroyed ; treachery, lies, 
and hatred are too plain to be ignored. But this is not the whole tale. 
Cathedrals were built by men who had faith in spiritual things and professed 
a religion of love. It is better that these cathedrals should be destroyed by 
those who despise the love of men as an unworthy weakness than that they 
should be saved from destruction at the expense of enslaving the spirit of 
men. Amidst the ruins it is still possible to preach the ideal of freedom, 
truth, happiness and love... . it is a conflict of ideals.... The way before 
us is hard, but it is not impossible to make it lead towards a world where men 
can be free and happy because they are not afraid of the truth, however un- 
comforting, and have learnt that love casts out fear and brings peace.’’ 

The above sentiments recall the Gandhian faith in truth and love, and 
come as a slight shock to the weary chaotic world where sham and self-decep- 
tion seem to be the order of the day, and where even the Church joins hands 
witb the State in the fabrication of a monstrous machinery of delusion. As 
an instance in point, one cannot help quoting the words of Prof. Maurice 
Ralton in The Church of England Newspaper, London. ‘‘Are we not the in- 
struments of Divine Retributive Justice, and must not our cause therefore be 
secure? Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right? If he fails us in 
this issue His very character is suspect.’?’ However gloomy the outlook of 
the world at present, one cannot help observing that this is indeed a thought- 
ful book, inspiring in its courageous optimism and instructive in its attempts 


at plain thinking to make our ideals stable and definite. 
K. H. Cama 
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The Illusion of National Character. By HAMILTON Fyre. London: Watts 
& Co., 1940. Pp. 274. 

‘* My Country, ’tis of Thee... .’’ is considered more than ever as the 
slogan that grips the imagination of people all over the world today. But 
what is this ‘‘My Country’? ? The author’s thesis is that ‘‘Country’’ means 
‘Ruling Class’’. Aptly has he titled his book The Illusion of National Oharaz- 
ter. He says that there are no people in any part of the world, who can be 
called en masse as a distinctive group merely on the basis of geographical dis- 
tribution. The common man, whom God loved so much, as Abraham Lincoln 
said, because he has created so many of them, are everywhere the same. Yet 
we find the ‘‘extremely arbitrary’’ distinctions made between national groups 
and loyalties engendered in the name of patriotism. International conflicts 
arise, the author maintains, because of such narrow loyalties and arbitrary 
distinctions. It is a dangerous deception to continue the illusion because it 
has become a hindrance to the good life. 

The author quotes instances of contradictions in the history of nations 
where in the interest of a few, whole nations have been dragged into internal 
quarrels and international conflicts. The belief in the myth of uniqueness 
and superiority of one country over the other is nourished for the continuance 
of the status quo of afew in each country. The author says: ‘‘The time 
must come when it will seem absurd that French and Germans, Americans and 
Japanese, French and English, can ever have been divided by imaginary 
barriers—no less absurd than the recollection that the people of Burgundy and 
Artois, of Mecklenburg and Hanover, of Wessex and Northumberland were 
once taught to believe themselves national enemies. The advance of knowledge, 
the extending of civilization, have thrown down many of the fences which 
kept human beings apart. We recognize our common descent, we are beginning 
to realize our common interest. The chief obstacle in the way of that realiza- 
tion is the illusion of national character.’’ (p. 274). The courage of this 
hope and conviction is all the more remarkable, as the book is written while 
in the midst of a war caused by the same illusion the author is denouncing. 

P. M. Titus 


This Above All. By Eric Kniagut. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1941. 
Pp. 473. $. 2.50. 

Many war novels have been published already. But this book, accord- 
ing to the famous British author, James Hilton, is ‘‘the first great novel of 
the war’’. Mr. Knight was born in Yorkshire, England. His father was 
killed in the Boer War, and his two brothers were killed in the last World 
War. He himself served throughout the four years of the last war in the thick 
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of the fighting in France and came through unscathed. So he knows what war 
is like and hence the book is more real and is something more than an excit- 
ing novel. 

In terms of a poignant and unforgettable love story, the book brings 
into sharp focus the panorama of a whole nation fighting not only to defend 
its ancient liberties, but to bring to birth the new and better England that is 
yet to be. This war, at least so far as Great Britain is concerned, is a people’s 
war and the book, in addition to being a sociological interpretation of war- 
time life, reveals the hopes, fears, anxieties, grudges, hatreds, etc. of the 
common man in reference to the system prevailing in the country. 

Clive, the hero, is a deserter. He comes from the slums of London. 
According to one of his fellow-soldiers ‘‘there wasn’t a better soldier that 
came out of Denkirk than Clive.’’ Yet he deserted. He tells his friend Pru- 
dence—a member of the upper middle class and war-service nurse—his reasons 
for deserting. The unpreparedness, appeasement policy, the fears of the 
ruling class, the prostitution of patriotism for the benefit of the ruling class, 
the paradox of British democracy, the juxtaposition of wealth and poverty, 
are all under indictment. Certain passages are so blunt and frue that one 
cannot but bemoan the suffering and yet hope that something better will emerge 
out of this war. Hesays: ‘‘I believe with all my heart that the rulers of 
Britain, in my lifetime, motivated by greed and fear of social change, have 
destroyed what strong generations and great men have worked and fought and 
died to attain. I hold these men guilty and accountable before every British 
lad who’s put on a uniform and offered to die. They’re guilty—guilty—guilty.’’ 
He attributes the causes of the helpless and chaotic situation to the series of 
post-war governments of Britain ‘‘internally hollow and externally vain and 
smug.’’....... Sitting contentedly on an internal industrial and social scheme 
that has stunk of its own stagnation. Paralyzed by one blind, unreasoning 
fear—that British labour might revolt from the stink of the dole.’’ 

But Prudence is no silly girl to accept such indictment and let down 
England at this critical hour. She says ‘‘ You must fight for England.’’ But 
the England of Prudence is not that of Clive. For him “‘It means walking 
around until your boot soles are thin, and hoping against hope that the next 
place you go there’!] be a job. It means taking any old job, no matter how 
ugly. It’s meant a furtive childhood—when life most of all should have been 
splendid and strong. It’s meant the dirty side of life and none of the rewards.’’ 
There is the elusive ideal England which Prudence imagines to be worth 
living and fighting for, combating with Clive’s real England of abject poverty, 
callousness, aristocratic snobbishness and illusory democracy. Major part of 


the book deals with the career of Clive which reflects the career of thousands 
16 
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of his class in all countries. His mental conflict also reveals what is going on 
in the mind of many who have pricked the bubble of pseudo-patriotism, 
nationalism and imperialism. He says: “‘If I ever do go back, it will be not 
to die to win a war, one half as much as it will be to live to see that justice 
doesn’t get lost in the shuffle—justice, not for England, nor for Germany, but 
justice for poor, living, bleeding, bloody humanity.’’ 

The episode ends and Clive and Prudence part company for the time 
being, Prudence going back to her hospital and Clive to think it over and 
decide. Clive is suspected asa fifth columnist while wandering about. He 
gets into many tight spots, escapes and meets many types of people, farmers, 
nurses, parsons etc. The parson offers solace and comfort and says the Church 
is a spiritual sanctuary for all the poor and unhappy. But to Clive and others 
of his way of thinking the Church has lost its meaning. ‘‘The Church failed 
in the last war. You played politics so that God was on both sides. The 
Church has blessed too many wars in the name of justice for both sides’’ says 
Clive to the padre. Clive finally makes the decision—to go and tell it to their 
face what he thinks of them all and the war. 

But before doing so he realizes that he is in love with Prue, calls her up 
from London and asks her to marry him; Prue consents, and promises to 
come down to London by the next train and Clive is to meet him at the station. 
During this interval there is an air raid and Clive instinctively goes in for 
rescue work and is severely injured and is taken to a hospital. Prue comes 
down but there is no Clive at the station. Finally Clive is traced by Prue’s 
father to whom she confides the secret. Prue’s father, a leading surgeon in 
London, performs a serious operation on Clive. The injury is so great that 
there is no hope of recovery. Prudence nurses him and the agony, tenderness 
and pathos of the relationship and situation stands out in bold relief against 
all the hatred and cruelty around. Clive dies and Prudence goes out to the 
darkness that is London. Suddenly as she walked, she put her hand below 
her heart. She was glad that no one knew yet that there was to be a baby— 
Clive’s baby. The thought struck her that now he must be fatherless. Father- 
less like his father, for Clive was an illegitimate child. 

‘*Without a father—like your father’ she said. ‘‘But you’re going to 
have a better time of it than he did. You’re going to have a better England 
to live in! Because we were both right. Both right! We have to fight now 
for what I believe. And after that, we’ll fight for what he believed in. We’ll 
win this war because—because we can stick it. And then God help us, we’re 
going to win the peace too. You won’t have it like him. You’ll live in a 
better England than he did, because you deserve it. Everyone deserves it !’’ 

Yes, Prudence, eyeryone of what Clive called the ‘‘poor, stinking, lost 
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humanity’’ deserves it and if you are going to fight to win the war as well as 
peace we are with you all the way. 


P. M. Titus 


The Behaviour of Nations. By Moruey Rosperts. London: J. M. Dent & 
Sons, Ltd., 1941. Pp. 180. 

This book is an ecological and zoological study of corporate man, that 
is, man in the mass, working as an enclosed system in semi-permeatable front- 
iers with definite differentiation under, and with an embryonic central nervous 
system, as a low-grade animal invertebrate, capable of suggesting a new 
zoological species. Thus the State, or national organism, becomes a living, 
breathing ‘animal’ which belongs to a low-grade invertebrate order, and the 
world is the great nutritional field of hostile, hungry nations. Starting on 
this assumption, the author attempts to deal with the symbiosis, friendly or 
indifferent, sub-hostile or actively hostile, of organized nations regarded as 
seeking security and food in what can be termed a nutritional field, or general 
trade area, of which they desire to command.as much as possible. The author’s 
fundamental thesis is that what is finally sought is actual food so as to provide 
human energy to run labour, social activity, and the national manufacturing 
machinery. ‘‘ It should then be as clear as day’’ says the author, ‘‘ that if 
these great newly named organisms must breathe as animals, must eat and 
seek for free energy, they must possess in mass sub-consciousness the actual 
parallel of the reactions we call ‘mind’ in man. Thus, if these greater lower- 
grade organisms breathe, eat, and seek vain security by their units, they also 
dream and think by them. All its units put forth like protoplasmic pseudo- 
podia, with them sense the world, and with them experience all the primitive 
fears, hopes, and stresses of the nutritional field.’’ 

Accordingly a morbid condition of all units will emerge as national 
madness, and on this basis the writer applies to social organism terms such as 
claustrophobia, agoraphobia, mysophobia, paranoia, and the like, not meta- 
phorically, but as describing real national neurotic states. This deposing of man 
from his dignified seat of human being, and classing him as an ‘animal’ of the 
low-grade invertebrate order, may seem to some a blasphemy against the human 
race, and to so say that the habits, customs, and actions of nations depend 
finally on what they and their massed machinery consume in the form of food, 
coal, oiland electricity may seem an absurdity or an oversimplification to others, 
but no intelligent observer of the behaviour of nations can doubt the fact that 
the phenomena of war are but the acute crises of continuous nutritional conflict. 

It is a commonplace of experience that freedom to act in the nutritional 
field implies contact, competition, rivalry, friction and eventually war. It is 
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clear then that the word ‘peace’ is mostly used to cover up the incubation 
period and preparations for war, and a condition of subjection to fear and 
dread of conquest. ‘‘The fundamental truth as regards the way national orga- 
nisms try to obtain and secure nutrition,’’ observes the author, ‘‘is obscured 
in most history by secondary and derived abstract notions, ideas of right and 
even righteousness, morality and moral laws, the sacredness of treaties, honour, 
kindness, mercy and nobility.’’ But the lay historian seems to be utterly 
ignorant of the fact that man in the mass is not man, but a low organism of 
gross instincts and irresistible tropisms, an animal incapable of reason, whose 
sense of property, and indignation at ill-doing, arise from fear of disturbance 
in its own occupancy. Such an organism recognizes no right or effective 
claim but the power to hold. Hence moral judgment should be avoided in 
such matters, for such a study deals with the growth, life, conduct, and be- 
haviour of organisms which, as wholes, can attach no real meaning to words. 
Viewed in this light, all leagues for the propagation of peace by words, 
sermons, good advice, press propaganda and other methods are nothing but 
hopeless creators of illusions. ‘“They are’’ as the author points out, ‘‘danger- 
ous even in their decrepitude since a large part of a nation’s population, that 
simple-minded ‘animal’ is always eager to believe in peace in a pleasant 
political time, and can easily be led astray. It should then be obvious that 
the most dangerous delusions may be due to journals and journalists, tied to 
the tail of the League, who probably do not believe what they are told to 
write.’’ The author is of opinion that with ease and indolence in a national 
organism whose organic members have spent their energy to do as little as 
possible and to get as much as possible for it, foresight or even a view of the 
skyline is lost, and thus are bred peace-prophets and writing-paranoics and wise 
men who know everything and can tell the world, if the world will but listen. 
One may or may not agree with the author’s diagnosis and conclusions 
regarding the national pathology of countries like Germany, Russia, Italy, 
France, Great Britain and the United States but his thesis that ideology is just 
a cover for robbery and conquest to satisfy the eternal nutritional and ecological 
conflict is perfectly sound and affords a good basis for the analysis of the be- 
haviour of nations. Whether we believe or not with the author that Germany’s 
present state of insanity is induced by tribal claustrophobia and Fear of the 
North; that the present theory of the British Empire favours all liberty com- 
patible with order and that nothing could cause such overwhelming horror and 
confusion in India as the withdrawal of her ‘tyrants’; that the singular in- 
ability of the English ‘mind’ to see facts and face them has endangered their 
actual survival; that the Russian ideology of dialectical materialism is nothing 
but a smoke-and-smother screen for her dream of world conquest and that its 
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philosophy is the re-creation of an awakened predatory tribe, one thing is at 
least certain that human kind as a whole-world organism certainly lacks a 
competent sense of realism. We must learn to look on the organic tribes of 
men as subject to eternal struggle and inevitable death on the ecological field 
where they seek nutrition, and in so doing we must not be stirred by the sub- 
terfuge of rotten politics but must weigh and balance the phenomena in the 
light of cold, hard scientific truth. 

The author fears that his essays in the book may suffer from over- 
simplification, but nothing is more needed today in this miasma of delusion, 
murder, savagery, hysterical outbursts and insanity as this courageous and 
rare effort to present historic truth in this simple scientific fashion. We need 
more books of this type. 

Katayun H. Cama 
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